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E HOLD THESE TRUTHS 
to be self-evident, that all 
men are created equal, that 
they are endowed b\' their creator 
with certain unalienable rights, that 
among these are life, liberty and the 
pursuit of happiness. That to secure 
these rights, governments are insti¬ 
tuted among men, deriving their just 
powers from the consent of the gov¬ 
erned—That whenever an\- form 

4 

of government becomes destructive 
of these ends, it is the right of the 
people to alter or to abolish it, and 
to institute new s^overnment, la\’- 

• O ^ / 

ing its foundations on such prin¬ 
ciples and organizing its powers in 
such form, as to them shall seem 
most likely to effect their safet\- and 
happiness. 

—American Declaration of Independence 

July 4, 1776 
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HE Bulwark for American democracy that has nourished 

4 

and guarded the expansion and welfare of the United States 
for more than 160 years was established by a group of 5)5 


leaders at Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, in 1787. In the spring of that 


year, this group of distinguished Americans from tweh e of the orig¬ 


inal thirteen British colonies—now sovereign States—began a scries 
of meetings to end a crisis in the affairs of the infant nation. Inde¬ 


pendence had been won sbe years before by the Revolutionary \Var, 
and the thirteen States had ratified by 1781 a compact for the 
common good called the Articles of Confederation. But the inter¬ 


vening six years had shown that the Articles of Confederation had 


basic weaknesses. 


Consequently, in Februar)' 1787, the Continental Congress asked 
the States to send delegates to Philadelphia to re\ isc these articles. 
This meeting or Constitutional Con\ention was formally opened 
Alay 25, 1 /87, in Independence Hall, the historic building w here the 
Declaration of American Independence had been signed in 1776 and 
where the famous Liberty Bell had rung out the news. The deliber¬ 
ations of the 55 delegates ended September 17. ^Vhat they produced 

was the foundation of American democracy that still stands to this 
day—the United States Constitution. 

Though the 55 leaders gathered in Philadelphia represented popu- 
aUons of different interests, and were, themseh es, of \ aricd back- 
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grounds, pursuits and stations in life, they were agreed on their 
objective. This objective is simply and briefly expressed in the pre¬ 
amble to the Constitution. 

This preamble stated: the people of the United States, in 

order to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, insure do¬ 
mestic tranquillity, provide for the common defense, promote the 
general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and 
our posterity, do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United 
States of America.” 



Sharers in the Gov¬ 
ernment: Farmers . . . 


The means to these se\'eral ends was to be a government by, of 
and for the people; a government which functioned for, and with 
the consent of, the go\ emed. Officials of this government were to 
be selected by popular vote and responsive to the will of the majority 
of the people. ^Vhile a degree of self-government obtained in Eng- 

- land at the time, this American concept of com- 

Cj plete popular rule was revolutionary in terms of 

go^•emments prevaihng throughout the world. 

Howe\ er, the people who went to the New 
\S'orld of North America to settle had, many of 
them, left their homelands to escape oppression 
of one sort or another, or to break loose from the 
set economic patterns of the continent which 
interfered with their chances of impro\ing their 
lot. Thev were confident of their abiliw to 
manage their affairs and were wary of any 
mo^'e which might interfere with their freedom 
to do so. This conviction ran so deep that the State of Rhode Island 
did not send representatives to the Constitutional Convention in 
Philadelphia because of her fear that a strong national government 
might curtail her independence. 

The people who were to elect and control the government es¬ 
tablished by the Constitution were of widely differing origins, be¬ 
liefs and interests. \Vhile most had come from England, some had 
come from Sweden, Norway, France, Holland, Prussia, Poland and 
other countries. All had contributed to the settlement of the New 
^Vorld. Their religious beliefs were dh erse and frequently strongly 
held. There "were Roman Catholics, Anglicans, Cal^'inistS3 Prot¬ 
estant Dissenters, Huguenots, Lutherans, Quakers, Jews, and some 
acnostics. There were noblemen of wealth and power and poor 
debtor? released from prison as indentured servants to work off their 
indebtedness. There were farmers, traders, mechanics, merchants, 
mariners, soldiers, ad\ enturers, ironmongers, shipwrights, weavers. 






carpenters ana many uuicis. k ..^^ 

which included all kinds of people who prided thcmsch es on freedom 

of thought and independence of action, difTerenccs of opinion were 

numerous and sharp. The Revolution, which uon the Odonies 

their independence from the British Crown, 
was opposed by a minority of the colonists. 
Elements of this oppo.dtion difTercd on 
their reasons for opposing the war cjf the 
Re\'olution, and disagreed o\er \vhat al¬ 
ternative to war should be taken. 

The diverse character of the people of 
Clerks the United States has increased since that 



time. The people of the Thirteen Original States spread steadily 
west across the continent. New citizens flowed into the country 
from across the oceans. Parties of settlers crossed the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain chain and reached the shores of the Pacific Ocean—3,000 miles 
west of the coastal areas settled by the first colonists. The pioneers 
and those who followed occupied a region of \ ast natural rcsourci's. 
There was good crop and grazing land in abundance. There were 
vast stands of timber; deposits of coal, copper, iron and oil; and \vell- 
distributed water power. 

These resources were de\ eloped by peo¬ 
ple from many nations who brought to 
the new Nation not onlv their skills and 
technical knowledge but differing cus¬ 
toms. As national development pro¬ 
gressed, special interests associated with 
their particular actiuties and their com¬ 
mercial environment de\eloped. The 
shipowner in Boston who engaged in in¬ 
ternational commerce was an advocate of 
free trade. A manufacturer of potter)' 

in the midwest State of Illinois, who was just making a start and 

meeting established competition from foreign potters, argued for an 

mport duty to protect his product in the home market. The corn 

fanner m the State of Nebraska favored lower freight rates and good 

pnees for com, while the processor of starch wanted to buy his corn 

cheap, and the railroad operators wanted the best rates on frieght 
that could be obtained. 



. . . Carpenters 


In later years there were also regional differences. The point of 
view of the New York banker often differed from that of the sLthern 
cotton grower and that of the Texas cattle rancher and the Oregon 
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lumberman. In turn, none of the last three found much basic 
accord among themselves. 

The Republic established by the Constitution had to contain this 
infinite \’ariet>' of interests and protect the fundamental rights of the 
people ^vho espoused them. It had the purpose of dra^^■ine into a 
strong union a somewhat disparate group of thirteen colonies popu¬ 
lated by 4.000.000 people who were jealous of their local so\'ereignt\\ 
The extent of experience in self-government which existed at the 
time of the writing of the Constitution was helpful but hardlv useful 
as more than a guide. The Constituent Assembly set up by the earlier 
Articles of Confederation bore the name of a Federal Government. 
But the potvers accorded it were so limited that it could only suggest 
appropriate action to the States on matters of national importance. 
It had no authorin* to le\w taxes, raise an armv, or pass legislation 

4 0 • # ' X ^ 

binding on the States unless the latter indi\idually and specifically 
approved. The fe^^* lines that were dra^^■n to demark areas of au- 
thoritv bct^^■een State and local sfovemments ^^■ere ven* loose. About 

^ O ' 

the only profit from the experience ^^ith this Confederation was a 

conclusit e demonstration that it was one t^^pe of federalization ts'hich 

did not work satisfactorilv. 

$ 

There ^s as, ho^vex er. considerable experience in self-government 
locallv in to\sn5 and cities and States. Cits' and tossnship admin¬ 
istrations from Maine to Georgia had a valuable history- of successful 
and cfTeciis e operation. In the smaller towns of the Northeast, com- 

munitv decisions were made at tossTi meetings, at which every Iran- 
# 

chised citizen was expected to voice his opinion, if he \s-ished, on any 
topic up for discussion, and then vote his com-ictions. Each of the 
States had a t:o\ emor and State assembly, seated by popular vote. 

Compared to the present time, the administrative problem offered 
in pcst-rcvolutionarv days in the Lnited States does not appear diffi¬ 
cult. However, the task of e\'ol\dng and defining the principles 
on hich the new Republic was to function in such form as to re¬ 
ceive the acceptance and support of the people of the thirteen 
States should not be underestimated. And—beyond the problems 


of the moment—there was the future to be considered. 

■\Vhile the authors of the Constitution could not anticipate and 
provide for two centuries of development, they foresaw great change. 
The\' therefere included in the Constitution an article proHding 


for its amendment, should amendment be necessary. The passage 
of time has shown the wisdom of that action. A score of amend¬ 
ment'. since its ratification, have kept it modem and effective. 

In spite of the problems with which its drafters had to contend, 




the Constitution laid down a pattern of government which has, 
for more than a centurc' and a half, sened the people we 1. It-S 
basic elements were so soundly conceived as to apply to the relainelc 
simple needs of the Thirteen Original States, as cvell as the complex 
and incredibly varied requirements of the present^United States— 

with 148,000,000 people. 48 State governments, 3.01 ;(J enuntN .td- 

ministrations. citv organizations numbering thousands, and approxi¬ 
mately 150,000 smaller local government units. Some of the .'states 
have an area larster than many of the nations of Luiope. Lach 
State is divided into areas called counties, which arc subdi\Tied into 
smaller areas called townships. There are cities, large and small. 
The great Citv of New York has a population in excess of 7.000,0i)0 
and spends more than $1,000,000,000 a year serving its people, 
among whom are persons from practically every nation in the world. 
A town in South Dakota has a population of six persons. Bet\s ei ri 
these extremes are towns, villages and cities bv the thousands. 

Each political subdivision has its local government, and within 
the area of powers specifically given it, each local government hxs 
sovereignty. Except under unusual conditions, the State gocern- 
ment cannot interfere with the actions of a citv or countv administra- 

f « 

tion when the latter is acting within provisions of its charter. Simi¬ 
larly, vast rights are held exclusively bv the States, and the Fedcrai 

Government mav not interfere with the States' exercise of them. 

0 


Questions frequently arise which are within the pro\ ince of more 
than one governing element. In such instances, a program of joint 
action is usually worked out. The nation-wide system of public 
schools is completely under the jurisdictions of the indi\ idual Statr-s, 
but the Federal Government assists the States with cash grants-in- 
aid because;literacy and the level of education is a matter of national 
concern, as it is a concern of the individual States. There arc manv 
instances in which both the Federal Government and State admin¬ 
istrations work with municipalities to pro\ ide lo\s--cost housing and 
to clear slums. Periodically, government units differ among them- 
selves as to the extent of their powers and jurisdictions. Such differ¬ 
ences are referred to courts of law for hearing and decision or are 
settled by clarifcing legislation. 

In spite of the United States unparalleled growth and develop¬ 
ment, the framework of its self-government, established bv the Con¬ 
stitution, has met all tests and has returned real and lasting benefits 
to the people of the United States, who run it. 


S0936S'—50-2 
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=n=\lHE Cox\-ENTIOX which met to draft the Constitution, the 
basic document of the United States Republic, %vas actually 
“ unanimous on onlv one basic idea. All delegates reahzed 
hat the need for an effecme central government was imperative, 
n its eight-year span, the Confederation of the Thirteen Original 
itates had made a consistent record of failure and ineptitude. The 
effects of the absence of a central authority able to exert some inter- 
tate control were apparent. E\‘idences of separatism had begun to 
ippear. There \vere manifestations of distrust between States which, 
inless checked, threatened serious friction in the future. The pre¬ 
occupation with their own affairs sho%s'n by the States, to the exclu- 
ion and sometimes disad\ antage of the Union, ^^■as a strong mdica- 
ion that, in case of attack, the necessary- common defense nright be 

impossible to organize. 

There was, howe\er, substantial difference of opinion on the ex- 
;ent of the power to be accorded the proposed Federal Govenment, 
Strong elements in all the thirteen States \vere jealous of their new 
freedom and not inclined to place themselves under the domination 
of a central adminLstration, Other groups pressed for the establish¬ 
ment of a strong central government with supreme powers in matters 

which concerned all the States. 




Besides this major point of difference, there were many others. 
Each delegate tended to gi\-e his first loyalty to his own State and its 
special interests. Each delegate also tended to protect the material 
interests of the group of people he represented—whether plantation 
owneis, small farmers, manufacturers, small tradesmen or workers. 
There were differences of custom and of political and religious 

behefs. 

Debate at the Convention was unlimited. .As it continued, cer¬ 
tain common needs came to the surface which tended to override 
points of variance. The following points \vere clear ; 

All States had suffered needlessly from the weakness of the 
Articles of Confederation. 

All States had much the same needs and similar ideas about 


laws, freedom, and self-go\-ernment. 

No State was safe from in\ asion by a foreign power. 

No State was strong enough to protect its foreign trade. 

No State, acting alone, could handle successfully the .Ameri¬ 
can Indian problem. 

No State, bv itself, could improve the svstem of inland water- 

^ 4 ^ i t 


wavs. 

All States needed a good interstate network of roads for trade, 
travel and the postal service. 


The delegates argued controversial points, pleaded their special 
interests and discussed methods for four months. There were time.s 
when some feared that the Con\ ention would bog down in a mire of 
words before reaching any objec¬ 


tives. A few delegates from the 
smaller States actually walked 

4 

out of the Convention because 
they feared that, under the ideas 
for a central government that 
were being formed, they would 
be under the thumbs of the larger 
States. However, a succession of 
compromises resolved the differ¬ 
ences. The fears of small States 
were allayed by giving them 



Debating the Constitution 


equal representation with the large States in one of the houses of 
Congress. Each State, regardless of size, would have two seats in the 
Senate. At the same time, a concession was made to the larger, and 
wealthier States, which would pay the larger share of ta.xes to the 
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>ntral Go\-emment, by basing representation in the other part of the 
•roposed Congress—the House of Representatives—on population. 
doreo\-er. it was agreed that the House of Representatives, where 
tie larger States would have the majority- of seats, would have sole 
)ower to originate legislation to raise Federal revenues and make 
■ppropriations from Central Covemment funds. 

The delegates to the Con\ ention ^^■ho were shouldering the great 
esponsibiliu" of shaping the ne^^■ democracy in lasting form included 
n their number colonial leaders of remarkable talents. Best known 
vas Ceorge Washington, who presided at the Com ention. He was 
i man of intellectual breadth and \ision, and his experience as 
Ilommander in Chief of the Continental armies had given him 
ietailed knowledge of the peoples of the \-arious States and their 
problems. Benjamin Franklin, a scholar, scientist, and an able 
iiplomat, exerted strong influence. So did James Madison of 
Cirginia. Couvemeur Morris of New York and James ^Vilson of 
i^enns^■l^■ania. Alexander Hamilton, a brilliant and aes^tessive voune 
i^edcralist from New York, was an eloquent pleader for a strong 
:entral government. 

These men and the other delegates borrowed their ideas from 
nanv sources. From the unwritten British Constitution came manv 
deas and principles. The colonial chaners were drawn upon 
iberallv. These charters were familiar to the citizens of the new 
states and in many instances had their approval. The Declaration 
jf Independence was an important guide in keeping to the original 
sbiecti^•es of go\ ernment—namely, service to the people and preser¬ 
vation of their fundamental rights. The State constitutions also 
vere helpful as were the .\rticles of Confederation which, if nothmg 
else, aided in avoiding past mistakes. 

In addition, many of the delegates had well-developed ideas of 

their own on pditical forms of go\ emment. Political philosophers 
af other nations had their influence also. The writings of the French¬ 
man, Montesquieu, and the English philosopher, John Locke, sug- 
eested to Couvemeur Morris and some of the other delegates the 
idea of di% iding the po^ver of go^•ernment among three distinct 

branches—legislative, executive, and judicial. 

After a long hot summer of debate, Cou\ emeur Morris was asked 
to \\rite a final draft of the Constitution. He completed this task 
in mid-.September of 1/8/. and the document was submitted for 
the signatures of the delegates. Some of the delegates were absent 
and a(cw refused to sign." In total. 39 delegates affixed their signa¬ 
ture. One final step remained, to submit copies of the document 
to the indi\ idual .States for their fomial approval-called ratifica- 
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tion. Ratification by nine States was required to make the proposed 
Constitution effectix e. 

It was clear from the time that the last delegate signed the Con¬ 
stitution that its ratification would not come about speedily or without 
opposition. Delaware was the first to act and its legislature appro\ ed 
unanimously, as did the legislatures of New Jersey and Georgia. 
Approval was given by comfortable majorities in PennsyK'ania and 
Connecticut. In Massachusetts, the contest ^vas bitter and the 
proponents of ratification—voting for an appro\ ing resolution which 
also proposed certain amendments—^^■on by a margin of less than 
10 percent. Before the end of a year, Matpland, South Carolina 
and New Hampshire had given their approval, the total of ratifica¬ 
tions had reached the required nine, and the Constitution went 
into effect. 

However, three pivotal and powerful States—New York. \’irginia, 
and North Carolina—and the little State of Rhode Island still with¬ 
held their approval. Of the six-man \'irginia delegation at the Con¬ 
vention, three had refused to sign the draft. The population of the 
State, largest in the Confederation, was sharply di\ ided on the issue. 
But the influence of the name of Washington finally won ratification 
by a narrow margin. 

In Ne^\■ York, .\lexander Hamilton, James Madison and John 

Jay set out to change enough minds to bring about acceptance, d hev 

wrote 85 essays which marshalled reasons for adoption. These 

articles were collected and printed in book form, entitled The Fed- 

even today, offer a \ aluable study of .American go\ ern- 

ment. Many students of history hold the three men responsible for 

the three-vote margin, 30-27, by which the New York State con\ cn- 
tion ratified. 


North Carolina eventually approved. Rhode Island held out 
until the impossibility of her position as a tiny nation hedged in by 
the new^ Republic became apparent. She finallv appro\ ed in Mav 

1790. * ■’ 


Thus the basic document of a new type of government was drafted 
and adopted by the member States. It was concci\ ed after long 
arid exhaustive debate, and many of those who supported it did so 
with strong reser\-ations. The path of its acceptance bv the States 
was beset with opposition and, after it had been voted'into effect 
there were many who still doubted the wisdom of adopting it. It is 
likely that the Constitution gained strength and effectic eness because 
It was not subrmtted as a final and perfect document, fore\ er to re- 
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main unchanged, but as an instrument of self-government for a free 
people—an instrument which could be altered or added to according 
to future needs. 

After the Constitution was approved by the required nine States, 
the people began to organize the new Go\-ernment. The first step 
was the election of the Congress. The members of the House of 
Representati\ es were elected by vote of all franchised citizens while 
members of each State legislature selected the State’s two United 
States Senators. The voters then chose a slate of leading citizens 
to sen e as Presidential electors for their particular State. The elec¬ 
tors con\ ened to choose the first President of the United States and 
the first Vice President. New York became the temporary capital 
o*^ the countn-. and in that citv the hero of the Revolution and the 

4 4 

leading statesman of the Union, George ^Vashington, was sworn 
in to the Presidency on April 30, 1789. John Adams of ^Massachu- 
setts -was the first \'ice President. The States of Maniand and 
\'irginia donated a section of territory for the capital of the Nation. 
Called the District of Columbia, this was sovereign territory' and the 
seat of the Federal Government ciK, Washington. 



Ill 


The Constitution: Source of 
Government Authority 

TTN the American administrative svstem, the Constitution is the 

4 * 

fundamental law of the land and the source of power. It 
“ defines and limits the sphere of action of the Central Govern¬ 
ment and assigns to its three branches—executic'e, legislati\ e and 
judicial—^specific duties and responsibilities. Through it, final au- 
thorit)- is vested in the American people—the \ oters. 

. e or the appointive process, the people give to their 

officials the powers required to caiT\' out the duties of their offices. 
Officials, regardless of position, can be ousted from their offices 
through recall or impeachment—proceedings resened for serious 
cases of incompetence or malfeasance. Or, through subsequent use 
of their ballots, the people can return their officiak to office or put 
other men in their places. 

The Constitution includes guarantees of primary- individual rights 
and pri\Tleges which cannot be abridged under anv circumstances. 

The U. S. system of government is called a Federal republic—Fed¬ 
eral meaning “by agreement of equals”—composed of the National 
Government and 48 separate State governments. 

A major part of the original Constitution provides for the estab¬ 
lishment of the Federal system. Subjects on which the legklath e 
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ranch can make laws are listed. The powers and duties of the 
'resident, as head of the Executh e Branch, are described, includinp; 
is poAver to deal with foreign nations, to appoint ambassadors, min¬ 
sters and consuls, and to recei\-e representatives of other nations. 

The Principles of Government 

Besides these pro\isions, the Constitution lays down the follow- 
ng series of principles ^^-hich are of prime importance; 

The three main branches of government—the legislative, which 
)riginates and passes the laws; the executive, which operates the 
rovemment and administers the laws; and the judieial, which inter- 
Drets the laws and settles disputes—are declared separate and distinct 
Tom each other, set up to represent the people as individual branches. 
Ehe authoritv gi\-en each is deliberately limited to prevent one be- 

t ———— 

;oming dominant through acquiring too much power. This parit\' 
if status places each in the position of being a check on the others. 

The Constitution, laws properly passed by the Congress and trea¬ 
ties agreed to by the President and approved by the Senate are the 

supreme law of the land. 

Ml men are equal before the law and ha\'e equal rights to its pro¬ 
tection. -\11 States are equal and no State shall receive special favors 

from the National Government. 

Each State must recognize and respect the laws of the other States. 
Each State is guaranteed a republican form of government, i\ith 
final authoritv vested in the people. The people delegate po'ssers 

of goN’emment to elected representatives. 

The people of the iSation shall ahvays ha% e the right to change 

the Constitution itself through the action of their representatives in 
Congress and the appro\-al of the proposed change by three-fourths 

of the States. 

PROtTsioNS FOR Amendment 

The authors of the Constitution, aware that changes would be 
needed from time to time if the Constitution were to endure and 
keep pace with the grois th of the Nation, still did not want to make 
the process of change so easy that an amendment could be made 
quicklN- without mature consideration and the approval of a large 
majority of the people. They also ^^•anted to avoid procedure that 
would aid a minority group seeking to block a desirable change. 

Conscquentlv, a variety of methods by which the Constitution 
could be amended ^^•as devried. The Congress, by a two-thirds 



majority in each house, may initiate an amendment; or an amend¬ 
ment may be proposed by application to the Congress by the legisla¬ 
tures of two-thirds of the States. In the latter event, the Congress 
becomes obligated to call a national convention to discuss and pre¬ 
pare the requested amendment. In either procedure, before the 
amendment becomes effecti\e it must have the appro\ al of three- 
fourths of the States. Further, when the amendment goes to the 
States for final approval, the Congress has the alternati\ e of direct¬ 
ing State legislatures to decide the question, or of ordering the 
States to hold special conventions made up of delegates elected by 


the people to act on the issue. 

Besides this direct method of adapting the Constitution to new 
circumstances, its application can grow in other ways. Judicial 
interpretations applying" Constitutional principles to new national 
needs are a leading factor in this expansion. The handling of radio, 
telephone and telegraphic communication, the administration of 
railroads and airways, and many other developments which invoh e 
national and interstate interests, have been guided by and actually 
based upon the principles enunciated by the Constitution. suc¬ 
cession of court decisions, explaining the meaning of \ arious sec¬ 
tions of the Constitution as they apply to particular disputes and 
developments, has resulted in the creation of a well-integrated struc¬ 
ture of Constitutional law. This, in effect, broadens the document 
and gives currency and detail to its fundamental principles without 
altering the letter or the spirit of the original document. 

Legislation passed by the Congress adds up to a \ cry great bodv of 
law which has the text and directions of the Constitution for its 
foundation. Because laws passed by the Congress—to implement 
the directions of the Constitution or adapt principles to new situa¬ 
tions—are of a broad and general nature, the agencies of the Go\ - 
emment charged with administering them must make interpretive 
rulings when applring them. These rulings have the force of law 
until the Courts act upon them. They represent an extension of 
Constitutional growth and affect many segments of the population. 

Today there are many agencies of Government in the United 
States and, of course, a vast structure of laws and regulations for 
which specific need was not foreseen by the Constitution's authors. 
The future may bring many more such changes. But all the^^e meet 
Constitutional tests. They must-in the opinion of the Govern¬ 
ment s Judicial Branch—be within constitutional intention and 
purpose. Occasionally the Judicial Branch declares acts of Con- 
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gress and of individual States, officials, and minor courts to be un* 

constitutional and invalid because they conflict with the basic docu¬ 
ment’s pro\isions. 


The Bill of Rights 

In the course of the direct expansion and adaptation of the Con¬ 
stitution. 21 amendments were adopted in the first 160 years of its 
existence—or up to Januar>’ 1, 1949. The first ten, called the Bill 
of Rights, were high up on the agenda of the First Congress and were 
quickly passed. (A new Congress comes into being every t^vo years 
through election of the whole membership of the House of Repre- 
sentati\es, and each is identified by the order of its election.) The 

Bill of Rights specifically guarantees certain 
indi\ idual freedoms which the First Congress 
did not think adequately covered by the articles 
of the Constitution itself. From the failure of 
the draft of the proposed Constitution to spe¬ 
cifically guarantee these freedoms stemmed 
much of the opposition to its original ratifica¬ 
tion. The matter came in for great debate 
when the Massachusetts delegates convened 
to appro\’e the document produced by the 
Philadelphia con\ ention and resulted in the 
Massachusetts leaders serving notice of their 
intention to remedy the defect by amendment at the earliest oppor- 

tunitv. 

The ten amendments comprising the Bill of Rights are the bed¬ 
rock of the indix idual liberties which have been jealously guarded in 
the United States for more than a centurs’ and a half. 

The First Amendment guarantees freedom of religious worship, 
of speech, and of the press, and the rights of peaceable assembly and 
of petitioning the Government. 

The Second Amendment guarantees the people the right to have 
weapons. 

The Third Amendment guarantees that troops shall not be quar¬ 
tered in private homes ^^•ithout the owners’ consent. 

The Fourth Amendment guarantees that there shall be no search 
or seizure of persons, houses, goods, or papers without a search 
warrant. 

The Fifth Amendment forbids the trial of any person for a major 
crime, except after indictment by a grand jury; prohibits repeated 
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trials for the same offense; forbids punishment without due process 
of law; and provides that an accused person may not be compelled 
to testify asrainst himself. Nor may property be taken foi public use 

0 O 

except at a fair price. 

The Sixth .\mendment orders speedy and public trial of person^ 

charged with criminal ofTen'^es m 

the district where the crime 
committed; requires trial by an un¬ 
biased jury after a plain statcmc'tt 
of the accusation; guarantees coun¬ 
sel for the accused and prov ide- 
that witnesses for the accused shall 
be compelled to attend the trial. 
Trial by jury and that all witnesses shall testify in 

the presence of the accused. 

The Seventh Amendment provides for trial by jur\' for lawsuits 
inc’olvmg anvtlimar valued at more than twenty dollars. 

The Eighth -\mendment forbids setting of excessive bail for per¬ 
sons involved in criminal proceedings, the levying of excessive fines, 
and cruel or unusual punishments. 

The Ninth .Airiendment states that rights not specified in the Con¬ 
stitution are not therefore taken away from the people. 

The Tenth .Amendment declares that powers not delegated to the 
United States, nor prohibited by the Constitution to the States, are 
reseived to the States or to the people. 

\"iTAL Protection for Indrtdu.al Liberties 

The significance of these amendments is ev ident. The saleguards 
the\ offer to the liberty of the individual protect against oppressive or 
dictatorial government. As the demo¬ 
cratic ideal has spread throughout the 
world, many peoples have modeled their 
new constitutions after the American 
document and the Bill of Rights. Even 
in the emergencies of war, when extraor¬ 
dinary powers are accorded the Execu¬ 
tive Branch of the Government and cen¬ 
sorship of information being sent outside 

the coumn- is necessan' for reasons of securitv, the freedom of the 

Umted States press and of its individual citizens to criticize Govern- 
ment pohcies and decisions has never been infringed. 
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Recently, sev’eral small groups who opposed Presidential actions 
exercised their right of assembly by carrying their protest to the door 
of the White House in Washington where they formed a placard¬ 
bearing picket line. The only official notice taken was the assignment 
of several policemen from the District of Columbia force to protect 
the picketers from interference and to prevent them from discommod¬ 
ing other citizens using the sidewalk. 

Under the American Bill of Rights, a person accused of wrong¬ 
doing is gh'en every^ opportunity to defend himself. He is regarded 
as innocent until proved guilty at a trial which is fairly and openly 
conducted. 

The fact that, in all matters of government, the supreme power 
is held by the people themselves is re-emphasized in the Bill of 
Rights. 

Amendments to the Constitution, subsequent to the Bill of Rights, 
cover many subjects. The judicial power of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment is limited, the method of electing the President is altered, 
slavery is forbidden, the right to vote is extended to all qualified citi¬ 
zens, the power to tax is extended to individual incomes, and the 
election of United States Senators by popular vote, rather than by 

State legislatures, is provided for. 

The Eighteenth Amendment prohibited the sale of intoxicating 
beverages in the United States and was subsequently repealed by the 
Twenty-First Amendment. 

The Nineteenth Amendment gives women the right to vote and 
the Twentieth realigns the dates on which the terms of office of the 
President, Vice President, Senators and members of the House of 
Representath'es begin and end. 

The Constitution and the amendments to it, of themselves, com¬ 
prise a record of popular self-government which shows both virtues 
and faults. They also demonstrate that sound principles of admin¬ 
istration can be adapted to any set of conditions which may arise, 
pro\'ided that the people—who hold the reins of power—shoulder 
their responsibilities an.d work together in a spirit of compromise and 

cooperation. 

The articles of the Constitution and all the amendments are 
printed in the appendix of this booklet. 
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S THE History of the United States and other democ¬ 


racies proves, privileges and freedoms of self-government arc 
accompanied by the duties and responsibilities of citizenship. 
The citizen is obligated to finance his go\ crnmcnt through payment 


of taxes. It is his duty to obey the laws and regulations in whose 
making he, himself, has participated. This is a passi\ e phase of the 
responsibility of citizenship. There arc other requirements, equallv 
pressing, of a more active nature. 

Foremost among acti\ e responsibilities is the wise use of the power 

V_' \oters keep in mind the democratic prin¬ 

ciple of the greatest good for the greatest number. In deciding how 
he will cast his vote, the citizen has the duty of keeping himself well 
informed on matters of community interest—on the question of 
impronng a street in the to\vn in which he li\ es and on national 
issues which involve the course of his countn- in future yeai^. 

In time of emergency, able-bodied men and \somcn offer them¬ 
selves for militan- seiYlce to defend the Nation. During the last war, 
leading United States citizens ^rith particular knowledge or capaci¬ 
ties, who were unfit for militar\' duty, gave their ser\ ices to the Go\-- 
^ent to help in convening industn- to arms production. 
Ihroughout the Nation, thousands of others seiAxd without com- 
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pensation on local boards inducting men into the services and per¬ 
forming other patriotic duties. 

In peacetime, the desire of the American citizen to serv'e is reflected 
in numerous community, civic, State and national activities. In¬ 
dividuals voluntarily join neighborhood associations which play an 
influential role in deciding civic matters. Parent-Teacher Associa¬ 
tions work with school boards on issues affecting the school system 
and educational policy. Other organizations, some of them national 
in scope, discuss current problems and then take a public stand—a 
procedure which has often had a marked effect on the action of 
elected public officials. 

Besides those who make politics their life work, there is a grow¬ 
ing body of citizens who are making a career of government ad¬ 
ministration. These people, through study and experience, hav^e 
become expert in one of the many fields subject to governmental 
action. Many United States cities have nonpolitical professional 
managers as the chief executives of the city administrations. In 
addition, increasing numbers of men and women who have been 
outstandingly successful in private business are entering public 
service as a patriotic duty. 

The Federal, State, countv, and citv court svstems draw their 
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juries from the citizenrv'. The so-called grand juries, special bodies 
with extraordinarv’ powers, are comprised of citizens who have been 
selected because of demonstrated capacities of community leadership, 
intelligence, and experience. The grand juries inspect evidence 
presented bv public prosecutors against persons charged with crimi¬ 
nal acts and decide whether the charges warrant indictment and 
trial, or whether the suspect shall be freed. This responsibility and 
service, while serious, is of less moment than the grand juries’ almost 
unlimited power of investigation. They are empowered, if they 
feel the situation warrants the action, to investigate any condition 
suspected of criminal or corrupt aspects. They can force the ap¬ 
pointment of special prosecutors, satisfactory’ to themselves, to direct 
investigations. They can compel any public official to appear before 
them for examination under oath. 

Requirements for Citizenship 

But. since the final authority and the supreme power in a democ- 
raev rest with the ballot and the person who casts it, the greatest 
priv ilegc and responsibility of citizenship is the vote. And because 
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no one can vote who is not a citizen, it is worth while, first, to cite 
the qualifications of citizenship. 

All persons bom in the United States and subject to its jurisdiction 
are citizens of the United States and of the district ^vhercin they 
reside. Under certain conditions, children born to American par¬ 
ents while traveline or livinsf outside the country also arc citizens. 
The Congress also has passed laws according citizenship to the people 
of Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, and the \’irgin Islands. 


X.AT U R A LI Z ATIO X 


A person bom in a foreign countiy may become a citizen through 
naturalization. There is no compulsion for an alien to become 
naturalized, nor is he penalized for not doing so. There are two 
million noncitizens now resident in the United States who enjoy the 
same freedom of thought and action as citizens, who mav send their 

o 

children to the public schools, and receive the benefit of various com¬ 
munin' services. However, there are drawbacks to alien status. 

4 * 

Some jobs are open only to citizens, and in some States, citizenship 
required of applicants for licenses to practice law or medicine. .\ 
noncitizen is often excluded from the advantages offered bv la^^s 
designed to aid the old. the sick or the unemploved. He is barred 
from holding either elective or appointive public office. 

To be efigible for naturalization, a person must be white, or be 
bom in Africa or of African descent, or be a descendant of a race 
native to the Western Hemisphere. Further, the person must ha\c 
been legally admitted to the Lnited States and ha\e lived in the 
country’ for five consecutive vears. If these conditions are met. the 


alien can apply for naturalization prouded there is no criminal 
comiction in his record and he is not an anarchist. 

The person must then make a fomial declaration of his or her' 

intention to become a citizen before the clerk of one of the nearlv 

2,000 Federal and State courts which have the power to naturalize. 

Not less than two years, or more than seven years, after making this 

declaration, the applicant must again appear before the court to sign 

and swear to his petition for naturalization. In this petition, the 

person states that he ; or she ; is not against organized go\ emmcnts, 

wholeheartedly believes in the principles of the Constitution of the 

Lmted States, and gives up allegiance to any foreign king, ruler. 

gove^ent or countiy. The person further sweats to support 

and defend the Constitution and the la^vs of the United States acramst 
all enemies outside or inside the countr\’. * 
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At the time of signing this petition, tsvo American citizens, known 
to be truthful, swear that they kno^^- the applicant has fulfilled resi¬ 
dence requirements, is of good moral character and is attached to the 
principles of the Constitution of the United States. The petitioner 
and his \\ itnesses are then questioned by an examiner of the Immigra¬ 
tion and Naturalization SeiA'ice of the Department of Justice, to 
make sure that the applicant is qualified. 

The final step is taking the oath of allegiance. By law, 30 days 
must elapse between this step and the swearing to the petition. If 
the judge of the court is satisfied that the applicant is fitted for 
citizenship, he administers this oath of allegiance, and signs the order 
granting naturalization. As evidence of his new status, the new 
citizen is gi' en a certificate of naturalization. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, he can then vote and take an active part in government. 

Ho^ye\-er. citizenship does not automatically carn^ with it the priv¬ 
ilege of ^•oting. 'While the Constitution declares that no citizen can 

^^ - 

be depri\’ed of his franchise because of race, creed, color or sex, it is 
^yithin the po^ver of the individual States to impose minimum stand¬ 
ards %yhich the citizen must meet before he is allowed to go to the 
polls. In most States, a citizen must be 21 years old and ha\'e lived 
long enough within the boundaries of the State to qualify as a 
resident. States deny voting rights to mental incompetents and 
insane persons and those who have been convicted of a serious 
crime. Some States also require that a voter be able to read and 
^ynte. 

UsixG THE Ballot 

The real ^yeight of the \'oter's responsibility and power lies in the 
^•oting franchise and the wise and regular exercise of it. His oppor¬ 
tunities to express an opinion are numerous and of differing char¬ 
acter. In a general election, the voter selects his choice for office 
from the list of nominees—whether the office to be filled is that of 
a town councilor, mayor of a city, a State senator or governor, the 
Congressman ^^•ho is to represent the \-oter’s district in the House of 
Representati\-es in \\'ashington. the Senators to represent the voter’s 
State in Congress, or the President of the Nation. The voter, in 
primary elections, has a voice in nominating the candidates who will 
contest the general election as the nominees of the political party of 
^yhich the \oter himself is a member. The nominating device is 
employed in elections in which a large number of votes wiU be cast 
because of the impracticality of putting the name of ever)’ individual 
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aspirant for the office on the ballot. In some 
officiallv becomes a nominee bv reason of gatinc muiL > 
pnmarv election than other aspirants m his own paitx. In 
Les. candidates are nominated by petition-signed bv a spcuficd 

number of voters. . , . r . r 

\ third method of nominatin<: is the convention. Out^taiK ii . 

examples are the national political partv comention^ hdd yverv 
four years to name the parties^ candidates for the onicc^ of 1 u-ul<. nt 
and Mce President of the United States. The mam bodv of -die 
.•\merican electorate gh'es its allegiance to one 
or the other of the major political paitici and, 
bv popular ^■ote. individual citizens, in party 
polk elect the delegates to these conventions, 
and frequently instruct their chosen delegates 
as to the candidate they are to support. In 
convention, the delegates approve the pio- 
gram, or "platform." on which the party will 
make its appeal to the voters in the general 
election, and then pick the nominees ^vho will 
be the party's national standard-bearers. 

Throughout all the processes—nominat- 
ins:, electing and governing—the indi\ idual 

voter is the decish e factor. 

In some States, under certain conditions, the matter of lawmakint: 
is turned directly o\'er to the electorate. If a substantial number of 
voters petition for the adoption of a law. action by the State Iccu'bi- 
ture is not necessary. The proposal is submitted to all the quali.'kd 
voters of the State for their decision, either in the general elccti'in. 
or at a special election, and becomes law if appro\ ed bv a ma jcriiv. 
Many States employ what is called a referendum to olnain an ex¬ 
pression of the electorate's wishes. A very important enactment—■ 
one. for example, that invoh'es a heavv outlay of monev whit h 'vill 
have to be financed by a special issue of State bonds—i^ piopo>cd 
by a majority of the legislature and then is submitted to the \ oters a< 
a whole for acceptance or rejection. In spite of legislative approc al. 
an act submitted to the voters Ln a referendum does not become 
effective unless a majority of the people vote for it. 

The decice of a referendum may also be used to obtain popular 
opinion on a question confronting a State or city government. It 
might concern extensive changes in the school system, rcphucmem 
of a municipal transit system, or changes in the gocernment itself. 
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^Vhen the ^-oters ha^•e expressed their ^vishes, the State or municipal 
government acts accordingly. ^ 

In some of the smaller Ne%v England communities, the towm meet¬ 
ing system of go\-ernment stiU obtains. The entire voting population 
ser%-es as a legislature and meets one or more times a year to vote 
. on the handling of the to^\-n’s affairs. 

Political P.arties 

-\merican politics functions on \vhat is called the tvvo-partv- s\-s- 
tem. The party system is. in substance, the political machineiy 
^^hich sounds out and canalizes the opinions of the mdi\'idual voter. 
The two major parties, the Democratic and the Republican, elect an 
o\ envhelming percentage of National and State officials. Since the 
last war. leaders of the two parties ha\ e been in bipartisan agreement 
cn E’nited States foreign policy. But often the parties are to be 
iound in opposition on domestic issues of the dav. 

From time to time, third parties are formed bv \-oting groups who 
find that the major political organizations do not express their po¬ 
litical points of view. \\ hile only one third parts' has been able to 
carry a national election, third-party criticism of the two dominant 
panies has frequently resulted in substantial modifications of pohcv 
and reorientations of political philosophy. Third parties also have 
forced the established organizations to modernize and realign their 
political thinking in keeping with the needs of the day. 

The onlv nationally successful third parU' was the Republican 
Party, -which carried the Presidential elections in 1860. That Re¬ 
publican success sounded the death knell of the \\*higs as a major 
political organization and supplanted the ^Vhigs as a major part>'. 

Third parties have exerted their greatest influence on State and 
municipal levels where problems of organization are less vast and 
^\'he^e the \'oter'5 proximit)* to the official and the former’s contact 
with local problems not co^’ered by parn* policy affect his opinion. 

The wisdom with which the voter uses his ballot is determined bv 

4 

his indi\'idual intelligence and how well he keeps himself informed 
on public affairs. The free and uncensored flow of information in 
the United States is a fundamental of its democraev and of un- 
estimable aid to its \ oters. While an individual news organ may take 
a position on one side or the other of a public question on the edi¬ 
torial page, the tradition of the ,\merican press has been to confine 
news columns to matters of fact. 

The American voter has se% eral main sources of information—the 
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newspapei^, magazine and pamphlets, motion-pkture ne^^■s^eels. 
televLdon and the radio. Through news stones and special ai tides, 
the pre^^ of the United States offers a running report on the mamier 
in which the Government is handling current problems. 1 he 
speeches and statements of Go^•emment officials are recorded, short 
biographies of personalities in the news and digesL^ of debate in the 
Hoie and the Senate are printed and filmed and broadcast, 
are stories of press conferences with Cabinet officials and others v Inch 
throw light on administraffi'e action or policy. A great \ arieiy of 
other e^■ents and happenings pertinent to public affairs are reported 
immediately and fully to the great news-fed public. In addition, bv 
editorials, signed articles by special writers, and other specially 
designed features, particular developments are discussed, explained, 
criticized or applauded. The result is that the .\merican voter has 
a remarkably complete picture of what has transpired and is 

transpiring. 

Four of the largest United States magazines are de^ oted ex- 
clush ely to the handling of news. Other popular publications, \v hich 
are widelv circulated, devote many of their pages to articles ^vhich 
discuss current issues and ne\v developments in local, national and 
international affairs. The radio networks and the independent sta¬ 
tions a\’erage one ne^vs broadcast an hour. In addition, a good deal 
of program time is given over to ne^vs correspondents who broadcast 
analvtic commentaries on the news. The more important speeches 
on matters of public interest by officers of the Go\ emment are aired, 
by voice and television, and there are numerous forum programs 
which feature debates between public figures and specialists in eco¬ 
nomics. finance, administration, housing and similar fields of general 
interest. 

There are many trade magazines ^vhich co\ er special fields and 
offer frequendy exhaustive discussion of go\ emmental action related 
to their interests. This and much of the published material in all 
media is not entirely free of bias. Some is openly and identifiably 
prejudiced. But the interested \ oter has ample opportunip.’ to be¬ 
come thoroughly familiar with all sides of all questions and to tveigh 
carefully the arguments pro and con. 

\^arious communip.- and fraternal groups meet to hear lecturers or 
conduct discussion groups. In New York Ciu' alone it is estimated 
that there are ten thousand such groups. 

The political parties during election campaigns, through speeches, 
literature, and general publicip’, mahe a concerted effort to present 
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(he probicrm of the day to the toter and at the same time persuade 

him that their plan for dealing with the issues is the right plan and that 
thcir slate of candidates will do the best job in oflRce. 

From these ^ arious facilities for self-government, and the manner 

in ^vhich they are used—or ignored—by the people, derives the 

axiom that, in a democracy, the people get the kind of government 

they deser\e. An alert people, conscientious and wise in the exercise 

of us political power, is well and efficiently seiu ed bv its go\-emment 

An apathetic ciii/enrx-. ready to pa.^s the duties of self-government 

on to the "next man," generallv would find itself burde^ned with a 

\ enal and >elf-er\-ine administration possibly ripe for submission to 
an authnritarian clique. 
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V 


The Federal Government 


I N THE Brief 52-word preamble of the Constitution is the com¬ 
bined wisdom and experience of the 39 signers, led by such 
farseeing statesmen as George ^Va'=hington, Benjamin Franklin, 
James Madison, and Mexander Hamilton. They were able to set 
doum with unmistakable clearness the great objectives of the Federal 
Union. 

The authors of the Constitution had the courage and sclf-confi- 
dence to speak for the whole American people. The six purp(j>e'' 
or objectives which the people had in mind in establishing the Cion- 
stitudon have been the guiding principles of the Government of the 
United States ever since that time. 

. To Form A More Perfect Union . . 

This problem of a “more perfect union” was one of the hardest 
facing the 13 new States in 1787. It was quite clear, of course, that 
almost any union would be “more perfect” than that which existed 
under the -\rticles of Confederation. 

The Constitution makers let the States keep all the po\vcrs re¬ 
quired to meet their local needs and to do those things which their 
people especially needed and wanted in their evers--da\- life—pro- 
Mded that such powers did not interfere in a few specified %s a\ < with 
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the needs and welfare of the whole people. This was The Union 
about which the men of 1787 thought and argued so long and so 
patiently. The power of each State over its local affairs—matters 
such as business organization, work conditions, marriage and di\ orce 
local taxation, and the ordinar\- “police powers'’—is so fully recog¬ 
nized and accepted that often two States situated side by side have 
widely differing laws on the same subjects. 

This question of “States’ rights” led, in 1861, to a four-year-long 
bloody \var bet%s een the States. The people of the Northern Stat^ 
claimed that the Federal Government should regulate slavery' in 
new States, ^\•hile those of the Southern States insisted that the owner¬ 
ship of slaves \s as a matter about which each State, old or new, had 
the authority to decide for itself. The pro-slaveiy States attempted 
to secede, and the National Go\'ernment resorted to force to preser\*e 
the Union. After a bitter struggle, the secessionists tvere defeated 
and sla^■er^■ abolished. Since the Constitution guaranteed to each 
State a republican form of government, the States continued, after 
this stormy time, to manage their own affairs as before. 

A Union of 48 States, spread out over a great country', with so 
many different problems and interests, can never be “perfect”; 
but the Union planned by the Fathers of the Constitution has been 
of hnmense and lasting \'alue to the people of the United States. 




To Establish Justice 


55 


One of the most important guides followed by the Fathers of the 
Constitution "was the Declaration of Independence. This great 
document of human liberty announced the principle that “all men 
are created equal" and that they have certain rights which should 
never be taken a^vay from them, among which are “life, libert)^, and 
the pursuit of happiness.'* In the United States all persons are equal 
in the eyes of the la^v. Even though one person may be famous and 
another \ irtually unknown or one person may be rich and another 
poor, both are equal before the law. Both must obey the law and 
both have an equal right to its protection. 

All persons ^^■ho are found guilty of disobeying the law are held, 
according to the objectives of the Constitution, to be equally sub¬ 
ject to punishment, regardless of their station in life or their influence. 
The same spirit of fairness is guaranteed to the people in settling 
their personal or business disagreements in the law courts. The Na¬ 
tion's judicial system provides easily accessible machinen' for peace¬ 
ful settlement of disputes and for dispensing justice. 
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To Insure Domestic Tranquillity 


One reason for the adoption of the I-ederal C.onstitutidn ^^a^ to 
make it possible for the States to be on more friendly terms with one 
another; another was to insure peace at home by niakin,!: the fed¬ 
eral Government strong enough to protect the people from the vio¬ 
lence of enemies. In the Fourth Article of the Gonstitiiliom tlie 
United States Government undertook to protect e\erv State Irom 
invasion, and, if a State government asked it, to protect such St.ite 
from outbreaks of violence at home. No part of the United Siatts 
has been invaded by any foreign nation since 1815. '1 he State 

governments have generally pro\cd powerful enough to maintain 
law and order within their own bordcis without help; so the 1 ad- 
eral Government has not often been called on for protection against 
domestic violence. But the great power of the strong Federal 
Government stands always ready “to insure domestic iraiicjuillity.'’ 
as well as to protect the Nation against possible threaLs from other 

nations. 


. . To Provide for the Common Defense . . . ' 

In the earlv davs of the United States its citizens were threatened 
with many dangers from other nations. The British owned Ganada, 
the French owned Louisiana, and the Spanish owned Florida, Te.\as. 
and Me.xico. The young and weak Nation was thus surrounded t)\ 
the territory of European nations which were none too friendlv and 
which, soon after the Federal Go\ emment was first organized, began 
to fight among themselves in a long series of European wars, '1 he 
constitutional objecti\e of “the common defense” became \ crc im¬ 
portant but was very slow to be dexeloped by the Federal Govern¬ 
ment because a great part of the national energy was turned to the 
settling of the newly opened territory west of the Thirteen Original 
States and to solving the serious problem encountered in the hostile 
Indian tribes in that territory 

r 

The duty of maintaining a proper defense for the country and 
the people is divided by the Federal Constitution between the 
Legislatice and the Executive Branches of the American Go\ ern- 
ment. The Congress is given authority to declare w ar and to main- 
tarn and pay the expenses of an Army and a Na\y. The President 
U Commander in Chief. United States policy is aimed at proniol- 
mg peaceful relations between nations, but it maintains a powerful 
-Axmy and the world’s most powerful Na\y to fulfill the constitutional 
objective of providing for the common defense. 
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. . To Promote the General Welfare 


At the end of the War of Independence the people of the United 
states found themseh es in a position of great hardship. Manv of 
their young men, Avhose strength ^^■as needed to help raise the crops, 
build the homes, and operate the shops and factories and shipyards 
of a grmvmg nation, had been in General ^\■ashington’s armies for 
Six years or more. The business of most of the communities in the 
Thirteen States had come to a standstill. The Nation and aU of the 
States ^vere so deeply in debt that their paper money had veiy- httle 
l alue. Suffering due to these conditions was widespread. The first 

tc^k facing the ne\v Federal Go\ emment was to take steps to put the 
Nation s economy on a sound footing. 

In gi\ing the Congress its authority to make laws for the good 

of the \shole people, the Federal Constitution provides, in section 8 
of its First Article, that 


‘The Congress shall ha^•e po%ver to . . . lav and 

collect taxes ... to pay the debts and pro\'ide for 

the common defense and general welfare of the United 
States . . . " 


E.xercise of the power to tax enabled the Government to finance 
its ar debts and to put the currency on a sound basis. A Secretary 
of the Treasury- was appointed, as well as Secretaries of State and 
of \\ ar and an Attorney General. These were the first depart¬ 
ments of the Executive Branch of the Government. The Treasury 
\N as assigned to look after the fiscal affairs of go\-emment. the 
Department of State to handle the people’s relations with other 
nations, the Department of ^\'ar to manage the -\rmy and Na\y 
and the Attorney General to act as legal counsel to the administra¬ 
tion and to be the Federal pubhc prosecutor. 

-As the country experienced physical expansion and the economy 
became more complex, additional services of go\emment in the 
interests of ■'the general ^^-elfare” were added. These are treated 
in detail in subsequent chapters describing the actieities of the 
various executi^■e departments. 
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“ .. To Secure the Blessings of Libe rty to (Jurscli es 

and our Posterity ...” 

One of the purposes of the people in acloptinmhe I'eda a! Cm 
stitution was to make sure that the freedom whu4i ihev had |u- 
won would not be allowed to slip awav from them. 1 he 1 atli--, 
of the Constitution, in giving authoritv to the Federal Gos . niineu 
were careful to protect the rights and pri\ilege- of all pnoao b 
limiting the powers of both the National and Slate (ha emmeiu-. 1 
this wav. the people of the United States, as lone as th- v obrv th 
law, may go freely from place to place, mav enjov their liw^ an 
property in safety, and may go to the courts for justii e and piotei lio 

in cases where thev feel their rights are being infringed. 

It is significant that the strongest articles in the (.onstitution it'ol 
and the Bill of Rights, unqualifiedlv prohibit anv iin asicai of th 
specified “unalienable rights" of the iiulividual regardlcv- of ( na mi 
stances. The leaders who drew up the document, and the popula 
wish that spurred the quick adoption of the first ten amendmf nt 
evidence that the priniarc' concern was safeguarding human lil)< iii< 
and, secondarily, delegating to the Government the powers requite 
for administration. This objective was clearlv stated in a scnit lu 
of the Declaration of Independence: 

‘‘That to secure these rights, governtncnls arc itistitulc.! a/uoii 
men, deriving their just powers jrom the consent oj the gonrned. 
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VI 


Organization of the Legislative 
Branch of the Federal Government 

% 

FpS] HE First Sentence of the First Article of the Federal Consti¬ 
tution reads; ^\\il legislative powers herein granted shall be 
^■e5ted in a Congress of the United States, which shall consist 
of a Senate and a House of Representatives/’ This authority to 
make laws is not gh en to one group but to ttvo. They work together. 

In the Constitutional Com'ention the delegates from the smaller 
States asked to be given equal representation ^^ith the larger States 
in both houses of the Congress but finally compromised by agreeing 
that in the Senate each State should have two Senators while in the 
House of Rcpresentathes each State should be allotted Members 
on the basis of the number of its population. The present allotment 
of Representatives to each State is explained on pages 32 and 33. 

Since the Seventeenth .Amendment ^vas adopted in 1913, United 
States Senators arc elected bv the \*oters of the States at a res:ular 

' O 

election. Representati\es ha\e ahvays been elected in that way. 
Before 1913 Senators were elected by State legislatures. This was 
because in the early days the Senators were supposed to represent 
the State governments in seeing that the small States got equal treat¬ 
ment with the large States. 

Most of the Original Thirteen Colonies had had governors’ coun¬ 
cils appointed by the King. These councils had royal authority to 
re\ iew the actions of the assemblies made up of representatives of 
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the people. Usually the members oi these eouiK tis were rimer 11< 

and prominent men'of the Colonies or relaiiM- r,f the > 

members of old English families. Thev were the reproriuatn rs 
wealth and propertv and were supposed to be strmie Im l.iu ai 
order. When the Colonies became .States, their taxp.ons \vr 
afraid to give the whole lawmaking authoritv m assemi)!' nr inla- 
who were elected for only a short tenn and did not lia\ r t<. be im 
of much property. So all the new Stale constitutions r.v. rjit rnii 
sylvania and Georgia set up Senates, whose members ueie rUa ti 
for longer terms and had to be men of property. 

M.\KE-UP OF THE XATIO.X.XL CiO.XGRESS 


House of Rtpres-TJutii'S 


S'n'ite 


Total membership. * 455 96 

Number of members for According to population 2 

each State. 

Elected by. X'oicrs of Conercsdonal \V)tcrs of entire State. 

district. ^For Congress¬ 
man at Laicc, voters of 
entire State.) 

Term of office. . .. 2 years 6 years. 

\’acancy. Filled by special election Special eU-ction or tcrn[ 

or at ncM national eleC- rai v .iitp-antmrtii 
tion. Oo\tTn'.>r until 

rec'ilar (hetion. 

Salar>*. tSIS.OOO fSlS,**"') 

Session (regular). Meets Jan. 3 of each year. Mect^ Jan. 5 i>f earn 

Presiding officer. Speaker \'ice President (A ( 

United Stat* '. 

Powers which each house (1) To originate revenue ‘li Fo coru^nt or i^f; 

exercises exclusively bills. 

4 

{2} To impeach civil offi- 


. ■) 


cers, 

(3> To t led a Pre<idcnt if 

no candidatr has a 
majority of the elec¬ 
toral votes. 


^ a I 


to consf-nt t*> ua^aii 
lo tr\ ii 

jvac hrd. 

lo contum or F'-fi 


{4y 


to conlinn apjbjii 
ment.' mad'* 1 a \ 
Ida ^id< nt 

To r\f(A a \ }( (' pj < 
dent il no c.inrlid. 
has a majoritv of i 
clecic»ral votes. 


* Based on the 1940 census. 

t Including S2,500 per annum allowed for expenses (not subject to tax' effidi 
Aug. 2, 1946. 
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hen the Constitutional Convention made its plans for a law 

Fat”* r S Je custom, Th, 

athers of the Constitution rccasoned that if nvo separate ctouds 
one representing the Ptate governments and one represent^ thi 
people, must both approA e of e^-er^- proposed la^s• before it beLmt 
ectn e thei^ ^^-ould be little danger of passing la^^■s hurriedly and 

rh ^ n 'c: house could ahvays check the other. The interest oJ 

the small btates. so well represented in the Senate, could balance the 
nnerest of the larger States which \vould ha^ce so manv more Mem- 
bers in the House of Rep_resentati^-es. This ^^-as a part' of the s^-stem 
of checks and balances, '' which is discussed in a later chapter. 

Qualificatioxs of Me:mbers of Coxgress 


-^e Federal Constitution left to the States the authorin' to send 
to the Congress such Lnited States Senators as the State legislatures 
might selea. prodded they ^^-ere over 30 yean of age at the time of 
tlieir election, had been citizens of the United States for at least 
J ^eal's. and actuallv In ed in the State which they were chosen to 
represent. ^ It authorized the voters of the States to elect as their 
-Members m the House of Representatives only such of their in¬ 
habitants who were 25 years of age when elected and who had been 
citizens lor / years. Other qualLhcations might be set by the States, 
but the Consutution makes each house of the Congress the judge of 
tIic qualifications of its owti ^Icmbers. 

Each State ri represented in the Upper Chamber of the Coneness 
by nvo Senators. The State of Rhode Island, ^rith an area of 
only 1,24S square miles, has the same share in the Senate’s law- 
makmg as the State of Te.xas. which covers 265.941 square miles- 
the State of Nevada, which had only 110,247 inhabitants by the 
last official count in 1940. has as many votes in the Senate as the 
State of New 5ork, with a population of 13,479,142. The 48 States, 
therclore. are represented by 96 Senators. 

In the House of Representati\es. the number of Members is 
determined b\ the Congress. This number is then di\'ided among 
the States according to their populations. But restardless of the 
method of allocation, or the total number of Representatives allowed, 
each State is constitutionally guaranteed one Representative. A 
pro\ i>ion ^^a^* included in the Constitution for the periodic enumera¬ 
tion of the people, so that the number of Representatives from each 
State could be changed as the population chanst^ed. In this \vay the 
share of each person in the Government is kept on as nearly equal 
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a basis as possible, and the people of one State ha\ e no more \ oice 
in the affairs of government than ha\ e those of any other State. 

Althou^^h the population of the Lnited States has iIUIea^cd at 
a ven- rapid rate, the number of Representati^■cs has increased miicli 
more slowly. If there were now allotted a Representatu e for the 

^ame number of persons as in 1790. there \eould be o\cr 4.U00 


Representati\-es in the Congress. 

There were 65 Representatives in the First Congress. The num¬ 
ber from each State was determined by the Constitutional C.on\ en- 
tion. After the First Census the number of Representati\es was 
increased to 106 and redistributed among the States. There has 
been a reapponionment, or redistribution, of Reprc5entati\ C5 e\ cry 
10 vears since then, except after the census of 1920. Altliough the 
population is more than 33 times greater than it was in 1790. the 
House of Representatives has consisted of 435 Members since 19HJ. 

According to present laws, the President must report to the Con¬ 
gress the populations of all the States as determined by the census 


and the number of Representath'es \vhich 
should be assigned to each State. The 
Congress then has 60 davs within \\hich 

O ' 

to decide whether it ^vishes to chantte the 
size of the House or to adopt a different 
method of assigning the Representatives. 
-After it has been determined how manv 



Representatives are to be sent to the Con¬ 
gress bv each State, the State legislatures 


Lrruric'^icrs ere elected 
b\ the Ctcvle 


then decide how these RepresentatiN es are to be chosen. .As a rule. 


the State is dhided into districts as nearly equal in population as 
possible. There is a Representative for each district, and no part of 
the State is ormtted from some district. The people of each district 
then elect a Representamn, who speaks for them in Ciongrc-xv 
However, there is no law at present which forces the States to 
dhide into districts. In some States, therefore, no change has been 
made for man\ )ears. In other States there are fewer districts than 
there are Representatives. In such States the additional Representa¬ 
tives are chosen by all the people of the State and are called 

Representatives at Large.'' In the present Congi'ess there is one 
Representati\ e for, roughly, ever\' 300.000 people. 

Senators are chosen at the election held in .\o%ember of each 
e^•en-numbered vear. but onlv one-third of them h elected at anx 
one election. In this way the Senate can ne\ er be made up entirely 
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of ne^v Senators, but will always have at least a two-thirds maioii 
of experienced members. ^ 

Representatives also are elected in November of even-numben 
>ears. However, in the case of the House of Representatives, tl 
term of ever>^ Member comes to an end on the same dav and eac 
has to seek reelection (if he wants it) at each national electio 
^lam members are well enough liked in their districts to be re-elect( 
o\-er and o^•er again, so that even in the House of Representativ 
there is ne\-er an entirely new membership at anv one time. 

Since Membei's of the House of Representath es are chosen evei 
two years, the life of a Congress is considered to be two years. Tl 
T\\entieth Amendment to the Constitution provides that the Coi 
gress shall meet in regular session at noon on Januar)^ 3 of each ye; 
unless it shall pass a law to fix a different date. It meets in tl 
Capitol in 'Washington, D. C. It remains in session until its Men 

bers vote to adjourn. The President may call a special session whei 
ever he thinks it is necessarv. 


PotvERS Vested ix the Senate and the House 

1. Each house has power to start the consideration of an 
proposed law (except laws for raising revenue). 

2. Each house has power to vote for or against any propose 
law which is sent to it for approval after being passed by th 
other house. 

Under the Constitution the Senate alone has the following powers 

1. The Senate can refuse its consent and block the Pres: 
dent's choice of officials to fill many important offices. 

2. The Senate must approve (by a favorable vote of twc 
thirds of the Senators present) any treaty of the United State 
before such treaty can become effective. 

3. The Senate has “sole power to try all impeachments.' 
The House of Representati\-es, however, has the sole right t( 
impeach that is. to bring charges of misconduct serious enougl 
to justify dismissal against anv civil officer of the United States 
who shall then be tried before the Senate). 

On the other hand, the House of Representatives is given by th 
Constitution a \er\’ important and special money-raising power 
All laws about raising re\enue must originate and be passed by th 
House before the Senate can act on them. As a result, in decidinj 
the amount of monev needed for the Federal Government and thi 
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metliod for raising it. the large States ha^ e more votes than the small 
States. In actual practice, the Senate may vote anv immlM r of 
amendments to a revenue bill which the House has jjassed. 1 hen .1 
“conference committee”, made up of Members ai)j>omted fiom both 
Houses, must work out a compromise satisfactory l<t botli befor<- tlie 
bill can become a law. However, the authority of tin- Hous,- «,f 
Representatives to originate revenue bills is a very imjjoi taut one and 
is one of the “checks and balances” of the Legislative Brain h. 

As a result of these constitutional provisions, the p<-oj)le of the 
United States still feel and know that the final authority Ix longs to 
them and that their Representatives and Senatoi-s must answer to 


them for the welfare of the country. 





• • 

Vll 


Powers of the Legislative Branch 

^ HE Two Houses of Congress have almost the same author 
ity in the making of laws. Either House can begin th 
consideration of a new law ^except a la^v to raise revenue 

and, on the other hand, may refuse to pass a law on which the othe 
House has already voted favorably. 

Specifically in the Constitution of the United States, the peopl 
delegate certain powers to the Federal Government. Eighteen sub 
jects on which the Congress may make la^vs are listed. All othe 
lawmaking power is left to the States. The subjects, enumerated h 
the eighth section of the First Article of the Constitution, are ver 
broad and important ones. They are as follows: 

1. To lav and collect taxes. 

2. To borrow money. 

3. To make rules and regulations for commerce between thi 
States and ■with foreign countries. 

4. To coin money, to state its value, to fix the standard o: 
weights and measures, and to pro\-ide for the punishment o: 
counterfeiting. 

5. To make a uniform rule about naturalization. 

6. To establish uniform bankruptcy laws for the whoh 
country'. 
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7. To establish post offices and post roaas. 

8. To issue patents and copyrights. 

9. To set up a system of Federal courts. 

10. To punish piracy. 

11. To declare war. 

12. To raise and support armies. 

13. To provide for a Navy. 

14. To make rules and regulations for the Army and Na\-y. 

15. To pro\-ide for calling out the militia to enforce the Fed¬ 
eral laws, to suppress lawlessness, or to repel invasion. 

16. To cooperate with the States in organising and arming 

the militia. 

17. To make all laws for the District of Columbia. 

18. To make all laws needed to put into effect all the powers 
given by the Constitution to the Go^•emment of the United 
States or to any agency or officer of the United States. 

The Constitution forbids the Congress: 

1. To suspend the writ of habeas corpus, except in time of 
rebellion or invasion. 

2. To pass laws which condemn persons of crimes or unlaw¬ 
ful acts without a trial. 

3. To pass any law which will declare to be criminal any 

act alreadv done which was not criminal when committed. 

/ 

4. To lay direct taxes on citizens of States, except on the basis 
of a census already taken. 

5. To tax exports from any State. 

6. To give especially favorable treatment in commerce or 
taxation to the seaports of any State or to the vessek using such 
seaports. 

7. To authorize any titles of nobility. 


Officers and Leaders of the Congress 

The Constitution provides that the Vice President shall be presi¬ 
dent of the Senate, but shall have no vote except in case of a tie. It 
also provides that the House of Representatives shall choose its own 
Speaker and other officers, and that the Senate shall choose a presi¬ 
dent pro tempore (to preside if the Vice President is absent) and 
other officers. The Sneaker is alwavs a Tnf*Tnhpr nf thp nnlitiVai 
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^vhich has the largest group of Members of the House; he has ?re- 

influence both in the selection of .Members for important commfttei 
and in conductmg the business of the House. 

The members of each political part>- represented in the Senai 

meet at the beginning of each new Congress and select a “flo; 

leader and appoint vanous Senators of their own part\^ to hel 

him. The members of the political parties in the House do the sam. 

1 hese leaders are selected in accordance \vith the custom of eac 

political party. The)- perform ^•ital work in aiding in the passage c 

laws ivhich their parties fai'or and in the defeat of laws ivhich thei 

partly oppose. They ha\-e come to be important parts of the cor 
stitutional process of lawmaking. 

The LAtvMAKiXG Process 

Thousands of bills are offered to the Congress for consideratio 
during the course of a session. These will var)- widely in subjec 
matter and importance. Before a bill becomes law, it is practice t 
hear interested citizens, members of the Executive Branch who ma 

be affected, and sometimes ^lembers of the Congress testify on th 
effect of the pro\-isions of the bill. 

To cope ith this ork load, both Houses of the Congress hav 
come to rel)- on small units of the membership to prepare and ex 
amine legislation relating to particular fields before it is debated am 
\-oted on by the \vhole membership of the Houses. These commit 
tees, as the) are called, are formally organized under a chairman whc 
IS a member of the majorit)- part)- of the Congress. The minorip 
party is proportionately represented on all committees under thi 
leadership of the Congressman or Senate committee member \\-ith thi 
most legblati\ e seniority. As a result of a recent Legislative Re 
organization Act to elirmnate archaic phases of the legislative ma 
chiner)-, the Standing—that is, permanent—Committees number If 
in the Senate and 19 in the House of Representati\-es. Their name; 
indicate the subjects in Avhich they specialize—Appropriations 
Agriculture, Armed Services, Public Lands, Veterans Affairs, Bank¬ 
ing and Currency. Foreign Relations, and so on. 

Ever)- bill introduced in either House is referred to a Committee 
for study. In the normal legislative routine, for example, a bill in¬ 
troduced relating to the parity price structure for grains would prob¬ 
ably be referred to the Committee on Agriculture for consideration, 
On reaching the Committee, the members might act on it in a 
number of ways. It might meet with the approval of a majority oi 
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the Committee as written, be “reported out”, and go on the c alendar 
for a \ ote of the full membership of the chamber concerned. 

If the bill in question does not meet with the approval of a ma¬ 
jority of the Committee, its members can change it at their will. 
They may make a few minor alterations, some major changes or re¬ 
write it completely. They may also kill the bill by pigeon-holing 
it—that is, taking no action on it at all. This maneuver is not nec¬ 
essarily final. If, in the House of Representatives, a petition to 
“force the bill out of Committee” can win 218 signatures, the bill 
is brought to the floor for debate. In the Senate, a motion to dis¬ 
charge the Committee from consideration, supported by a majority 
accomplishes the same purpose. 

Bills can be introduced by numerous methods. .Some of them 
are draAvn up by the committees themseh es, or by special committees 
of the Congress, to meet special 
needs of the people. Some are 
suggested by the President or 
other executive officers to meet 
new executi\'e requirements or 
to improve old ^vays of doing 
things. Others are suggested to 
Members of the Congress by- 
citizens or organizations. Still 
other biUs represent the per¬ 
sonal \•ie^vs of Congressmen. 

But whenever a bill is introduced in either House, it is read bv its 
title, gh en a number, and then referred by the Clerk of the Hou.se 
to the proper eommittee. If hearings are held by the committee, 
persons who favor or oppose the biU may appear and state their views. 
Sometimes the arguments for and against a bill at a committee 
hearing last se\ eral weeks or months. 

The Congressional system of Committees does more than con¬ 
tribute to efficiency and capacity for work. It has the long range 
effect of creating groups of experts in the various fields that are 
of particular concern to go\ emment. \Vhen a newK elected Con¬ 
gressman is assigned to the House Committee on Labor, his knowl¬ 
edge of the technical side of labor-management relations, and of 
umon and industry problems may be spotty and lack both breadth 
and depth. He sits through months of hearings on matters invoh ing 
labor. He hears representatives of various "organizations dircctlv 
concerned, business executives and labor leaders discuss in detail 
every^ aspect of many problems. He listens to the testimonv of im- 



Congressional hearing on a bill 



partial counsel who are specialists in labor relations, 
scores of carefully thought out documents offered for his 
information and inspection. 


He studi 

committee 


After several congressional sessions of such hearings, he has r 

ceived an intensive, exhaustive and practical education whic 

thoroughly qualifies him to evaluate the effect of legislation on labc 

and management. He is equipped to prescribe legislative remedi 
when they are needed. 


After a committee reports a bill back to the House, the Men 

bers usually discuss it in open debate and then vote on it. In tl: 

House of Representatives, because of the large number of Member 

the Rules Committee usually limits the debate. However, in tl: 

Senate, the debate can usually continue as long as Senators ha\ 

anything to say. A vote on a bill can pass it, defeat it, “table” it- 

^vhich is setting it aside and tantamount to defeat—or return it t 

committee. If a bill is passed by one House, it is sent to the othc 
House for action. 


In the second House the bill goes through much the same prc 

cedure as in the first House. The second House may pass or defes 

the bill. If the bill is passed by the second House in an amende 

form it must be returned to the House in which it was first introducec 

If the first House refuses to agree to the changes, the bill may g 

to a “conference committee,” in which each House is equally repre 

sented. If the conference committee can adjust the points o 

difference, the bill as agreed upon is presented to each House fo 
its approval. 

.\fter a bill has been passed by both Houses it is sent to the Presi 
dent. The Constitution provides that: 

E\'er\' bill which shall have passed the House of Representa 
ti\ es and the Senate, shall, before it becomes a law, be presentee 
to the President of the United States. . . .” 


The President may sign the entire bill or veto it. If he has no 
signed the bill within 10 days after it reaches him (not countim 
^ , 1^ e c n^ es 1 \\ without his signature. Howe^•e^, if the 

Congress adjourns in the meantime, the bill does not become a lav 
unless the President signs it within the 10-day limit. This way o: 
prc\-cnting a bill from becoming a law is known as the “pockei 
\cto.” 


If ihc President vetoes a bill \vhilc the Congress is in session, ii 
does not become a law unless each House passes it o\ er the President’: 
\ cio b\ a t\N o-thirds \ ote of its membership. 
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Of the thousands of bills introduced at each session of the Congress, 
only a comparati\ ely small number become laws. 


Congressional Powers of Investigation 


Either House has the power of investigation. One of the regular 
committees may be used or a special committee appointed for the 
task. Sometimes the Houses appoint “a joint committee," consist¬ 
ing of Members from both Houses, to make an investigation. 

The purpose of these in\ estigations may be to study certain con¬ 
ditions wTich seem to call for new la^vs. It may be to find out how 
the members of the Executixe or Judicial Branch arc doing their 
work. It may be to create interest on the part of the jicople in 
needed reforms. Sometimes the Congress goes beyond its own mem¬ 
bership and emploN’s experts or asks pri\ ate citizens to supply infor¬ 
mation. These investigations help to keep the Congress in loucli 
with the real needs of the people. 

Ever)' Member of the Congress is called upon to perform man\' 
services. He usuallv tries to follow the program of his political 
party, since he has been elected with the aid of the party organiza¬ 
tion. He is expected by those who elect him to work for the good 
of the people of his district and State, since they have selected him 
to represent them and have delegated to him his authoritv'. .And. 
since he is a member of the national lawanaking body, he is called 
upon to think of the welfare and needs of all the people of the entire 
Nation. 


There are always special groups of people who represent some one 
single interest, and who press their needs on their Congressmen. It 
is no minor problem for the lawmaker to ser\e cquallv his district 
and State constituents, the special interests of his area and the people 
of the whole Nation. 
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^HE Secoxd Article of the Federal Constitution vests tE 
executive power in the President. It does not gi\-e any exec 
uti\ e po^\■er to a \'ice President, or to members of a President' 
Cabinet, or to other officials. 

Before the Constitution ^^•as adopted, some of the States had thei: 
executi\ e po\ver \-ested in councils of several officers, no one of whon 
had more power than the others. In the Constitutional Com-ention 
Benjamin Franklin urged that this same arrangement be adopted 
The delegates had before them an example in the Swiss Repubhc 
which for many years had been weU governed by an executive council 
The delegates could also remember the danger presented by th( 
excessive power of the British King. Ne\-ertheless, the delegate 
decided to gh e all the executive po'wer to a single official, to be knowr 
as the President of the United States. 

They also decided that a Vice President, elected in the same wa) 
as the President, should be given the sole duty of presiding oS'er th( 
Senate. In case of the remo\ al of the President from office or oj 
his death, resignation, or incapacity, the Vice President succeeds 
to the Presidency. Under the Constitution the Congress has th( 
right to decide what other officer should become President if botl 
the President and \fice President should die or withdraw. 


The President heads a large executive organization, including the 
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Executive Departments, each under a Cabinet member, and also 
many independent agencies. Through them he enforces, the pro- 
xisions of the Constitution and the laws made by the Congicss. aiu 
conducts Go\ ernment business in the interest of all the people. 

The President lives in Washington in an official residence called 
the ^Vhite House. There he has his executixe offices as xvell as his 

home. 

Candidates for the office of President are chosen at coinentions 
held bv the principal political parties. Each political party selects 
a city as the meeting place of its convention. The conx entions are 
scheduled in the early summer of the election year. Each State 

organization sends a group of delegates. 

After the conx ention has elected its officers and committees, and 


has adopted a platform of party principles, it is ready to nominate 
candidates for President and Yice President. The chairman orders 
a roll call of the States. At this time the members of any State delega¬ 
tion, when the State's name is called, may nominate a candidate for 
President. After ex’ery State delegation has had an opportunity to 
offer the name of its candidate, the delegates x ote for their choice. 
The nominee receixing a majority of votes becomes the party candi¬ 
date for President in the general election of the folloxving Nox ember. 

Members of the Constitutional Convention at Philadelphia did not 
think it xxise that the people should vote directly for a President, so 
they xvrote into the Constitution an “indirect method” of electing the 
President. 


At the November election the voters of each State select presi¬ 
dential electors equal in number to the Representatives and Senators 
that State has in the Congress. These electors hax e been nominated 
by the political parties for the sole purpose of x oting for their partv's 
candidates for President and Vice President. The electors from all 
48 States are knoxvn as the “Electoral College”; but actuallx- nexcr 
meet, since the Twelfth Amendment of the Constitution directs that 
the electors shall meet in their oxvn States to vote. The Electoral 
College chooses the President and \fice President. Each Statc'.^ 

electors x'ote for the candidates who hax e receix’ed the greatest num¬ 
ber of votes in their State. 

On the 20th of Januarx- which follows his election in November, 

the President begins his official duties xvith a ceremonv called the 

Inauguration. It is customarx- for him to go to the Capitol to take 

his oath of office, xvhich is administered to him by the Chief Justice of 
the United States. 
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PRESroEXTLAL OaTH OF OFFICE 

"/ do solemnly swear {or affirm) that I will faithfully execul 

the office of President of the United States, and will to the be 

of my ability, preserve, protect and defend the Constitution c 
the United StatesJ^ 

The President usually makes an inaugural address, which is widel 

broadcast. In this speech he outlines the policy his administratio 
expects to follow. 

The Presidential Powers 

The Constitution says that the executive power of the Nationj 
Got-ernment shall be legally delegated to a President of the Unite 
States of America. All other executh'e officers are responsible to hir 
and recei\'e from him the right to perform executi\’e duties. 

The office of President of the United States is one of the mos 
important and powerful in the world. In the first place, the Pres; 

dent must “take care that th 
laws be faithfully executed” am 
must manage the tremendousl 
large organization ^\•hich carrie 
on the National Govemmeni 
To do this he is given not onl 
the authorin' to operate the Exec 
utive Branch of the Go^■emmenf 
but also important powers ii 
legislati\'e and judicial matters 
Executive Mansion—the “White House” The President has the power t( 

veto any bill passed by the Con 
gress. Unless the Congress o\errides the veto which requires ; 
nvo-thirds majority in each house, the bill does not become law 
He may influence the Congress through his right to call it togethe 
in special session to consider and take action on any national prob 
lem which he considers important. In his annual and special mes 
sages to the Congress he may recommend the passage of laws ^vhicl 
he believes the people need. And often in his public addresses h< 
ma}' adx-ise the Congress indirectly. The President, as the only offi 
cer (except the \fice President) elected by the whole people, i 
responsible to the Nation for a general program to promote thi 
•welfare of the country. .As head of his political party he may properh 
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urge the membere of his party in the Congress to support such a 
program. 

Judicial and executive powers: ^Vhen \ acancics occur, the I res¬ 
ident appoints Federal judges, including members of the Supreme 
Court. His appointments must, ho\ve\er, be confirmed by the 

United States Senate. 

The President may grant a full or a conditional pardon to any 
person ivho has been con\'icted of breaking a Federal la\‘i. except in 
a case of impeachment. He may shorten the prison term or reduce 
the fine which has been imposed as punishment for a crime. He 
may delay an execution. 

The executii e powers of the President are too numerous to men¬ 
tion all of them. 

The President enforces the Constitution and the laws made by the 
Congress. In so doing, he has to issue many rules, regulations, and 
instructions which are called Executive Orders. 

He is Commander in Chief of the Armv and Navv of the Lniied 

4 4 

States, and of the militia of the several States, when called into the 
actual service of the United States. This provision gives the Presi¬ 
dent great power in time of war or danger of war. 

Powers in foreign affairs: Upon the President falls the responsi- 
bilit}’ for United States’ relations with foreign powers. The Consti¬ 
tution gives him power to appoint ambassadors, ministers, and con¬ 
suls, subject to Senatorial approval, and to receive foreign ambassa¬ 
dors and other public ministers. AVith his Secretary of State he car¬ 
ries on all official contact with foreign governments. Through the 
Department of State, he arranges for the protection of American 
citizens when they travel abroad, and protects foreign persons trav ¬ 
eling in the United States. Through this power, it is possible for 
him to recognize or refuse to recognize a new nation or a new gov¬ 
ernment. He can negotiate treaties with other governments which 
become binding on the Enited States when approved bv a two- 
thirds vote of the Senators present. Further, he mav conclude 
“executive agreements” with foreign governments which do not 
require the approval of the Senate. 

He may order the United States militarv- and naval forces to anv 
part of the world. 

Appointive powers: The President chooses the heads of the Ex¬ 
ecutive Departments who are responsible for the principal business 

of ffie Government and appoints many other persons to important 
rederal positions. 
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Ho\\c\er. it must be remembered that thousands of \soik< r-- 
the Executi\e Departments are selected through the ci\il 
system. This method of appointment requires them to p u' 

examination showing their fitness for the positions Avhich thev ; 
seeking. 

The President 


Term of Office—4 vears. 

Salary -—SI 00.000 a year and allo\s ance 5 . 

Election—-Xot ember of even.- fourth vear. 

* 4 

Inauguration—January 20 following election. 

Elected—By the people through the Electoral Colleje. 
Qualifications—Xative-bom citizens at least 35 \ ears c f ; 
and at least 14 years a resident of the United States. 
Succession to the office — 

1. \'ice President. 

2. Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

3. President pro tempore of the Senate. 

4. Secretarv of State. 

5. Secretarv of the Treasurv. 

4 4 

6. Secretary’ of Defense. 

4 

7. Attomev General. 

4 

8. Postmaster General. 

9. Secretary of the Interior. 

4 

10. Secretarv of Agriculture. 

4 O 

11. Secretary' of Commerce. 

4 

12. SecretaiA* of Labor. 

4 

Chief power and duty —To enforce the Constitution, the laws mt 
by the Congress, and treaties. 


Other Powers — 

1. To veto bills. 

2. To recommend measures to the Congress. 

3. To call special sessions of the Congress. 

4. To deliver messages to the Congress. 

5. To appoint Federal judges. 

6. To appoint representatives to foreign countries. 

7. To appoint heads of the Departments and other 

portant officials. 

8. To pardon criminals. 

9. To canv on official business \s'ith foreign nations. 

10. To be Commander in Chief of the Armed Forces. 


1 
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IX 


Departments of 
Government 

Cqr^O Help the President enforce and administer the Federal 
laws, the Congress has created from time to time Executive 
Departments. It has provided that the heads of these 
Departments shall be chosen by the President and appros ed by the 
Senate. These Department heads form a council called the “Presi¬ 
dent’s Cabinet.” 

George ^Vashington appointed only four Cabinet members at the 
beginning of his first term as President. As the serv’ices of the Gov¬ 
ernment ha\ e increaised, new Departments ha\ e been authorized by 
the Congress. In 1948, there were 9 such Executi\ e Departments, as 
follows: 




Department 


Head of the Department 


yrar of 

erration hy Jnic 


1. State. 

1. Treasury. 

Defense. 

V. Justice. 

), Post Office. 

j. Interior. 

\ Agriculture . . . . 

Commerce. 

K Labor. 


The Secretarv’ of State 
The Secretaiy of the Treasury’ 
The Secretary of Defense 
The Attorney General 
The Postmaster General 
The Secretar>’ of the Interior 
The Secretar>- of Agriculture 
The Secretary of Commerce 
The Secretary' of Labor 


1789 
1789 
^ 1947 
1789 
1794 
1849 
1839 
“ 190 :> 
1913 


In July 1947, by Public Law 253, the 80th Congress merged the Department 

pf War and the Department of the Na\->- by creating a National Military- Estab- 

is hm ent. At the head of the National ^filitarv’ Establishment, there is a Secre- 

ar> of Defense. This establishment consists of the Department of the Army, the 

department of the Navy, the Department of the Air Force, and other agencies 
oncemed with the national security. 

- The Department of Commerce and Labor was created in 1903 and was made 
nto two separate Departments in 1913. 
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The Cabinet 


The Cabinet is a council of advisers for the President. Eac 
member is head of one of the Executive Departments, appointed I 
the President and responsible to him. The President, in turn, 
responsible to the Nation for these appointees and for the work i 
their Departments. Their term of office is entirely at the pleasu 
of the President. He calls them into meeting whenever he wish 
or may consult them individually on matters relating to their partici 
lar spheres of action. Cabinet meetings are closed sessions, n^ 
open to the public. 

The Constitution makes no exact provision for a President’s Cal 
inet. It provides that the President “may require the opinion, : 
writing, of the principal officer in each of the Executive Department 
upon any subject relating to the duties of their respective offices 
but it does not name the Depanments nor describe their dutie 
The Cabinet is now generally accepted as part of the Govemmei 
organization. The law fixes no special qualifications for Cabin 
members. 

Each Cabinet member has authoritv delegated to him bv tl 

4 ^ 9 

President to manage his own Department. As an officer of tl 
Federal Go\ emment. his duties extend to all parts of the count: 
and he has many assistants and advisers. His Department 
di\ ided into many dhdsions, bureaus, offices, or services, throut 
which different parts of his work are done. There are hundreds i 
these di\ i5ions in the Executi\ e Departments. ,\s the organizatic 
and duties of the Executive Departments van,', it is necessarx' to di 
cuss them indix iduallv. 

4 

The Department of St.ate 

The Sccretan- of State ranks as an executive officer next to tl 
President and Mce President. He is the President’s adviser on ma 
tors relating to foreign policy. 

1 he general objectix cs of the Department of State are^—- 

To maintain friendlv relations between the Effiited Stat 
and forciirn countries. 

To build up foreign trade and commerce. 

To protect American citizens and their property abroad. 

In carrvinj^ out these general objecti\ es the Department— 

Supen'i.sc5 the Foreign Service of the United States, whic 



through whom the Department maintains the necessarv^ con¬ 
tacts with foreign governments, and helps to protect American 

citizens and their interests abroad. 

Aids in the making and enforcing of treaties and other agree¬ 
ments with foreign countries. 

Issues passports to citizens of the United States who wish to 
travel abroad. 

Arranges for the reception by the President of foreign am¬ 
bassadors and ministers. 

Helps to decide whether a new foreign government should be 
recognized by the Government of the United States. 

Gathers information about economic, political, and social 
conditions in foreign countries. 

The consular officers of the United States in foreign countries 
examine the applications of citizens of foreign countries wish¬ 
ing to come to the United States as immigrants or nonimmi¬ 
grants and, if the applicants are found to be admissible under 
the immigration laws, the consuls issue them the proper visa. 

In addition to these tasks, the State Department publishes all 
Federal laws, treaties between the United States and foreign go\- 
emments, and certain other official papers. 

The Department of the Treasury 


The general objectives of the Department of the Treasury are— 

To manage the financial affairs of the United States 
Government. 

To plan for the protection and increase of the Government’s 
income. 

To protect the buying power of American money and the 
credit of the Federal Government. 


Among the many tasks performed in 
objectives the Department of the Treasury' 

Collects taxes for the Government. 

Borrows money, as necessary, (on interest-bearing notes and 
^nds issued chiefly to indi\adual American citizens and 
institutions) to meet the requirements of the United States 
Government s defense, foreign aid and domestic programs. 

Pays all bills and debts of the Government as directed by law. 

Reports to both the Congress and the President on the 
nxi3iici3l condition of the Government. 
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Supcn'ises the coining of money and the printing of papei 
money, bonds, and postage stamps. 

Patrols the coasts with the Coast Guard to prevent smuggling 
and to protect shipping. 

Supervises the procurement and distribution of Govemmenl 
properts' and supplies. 

Regulates the sale of alcohol and narcotics in interstate anc 
foreien commerce. 

Operates the Secret Ser\ice. 

The Department of Defense 

This Department is the new unified agency responsible for th( 
Nation's security. 'L’nder it are grouped the Departments of Arm^ 
and Na\y. which were formerly independent departments, and th( 
newly created Department of the Air Force. Any matter whici 
relates to the country's defenses is the province of this Department 
Public Law 253 pro\ ides a good outline of its responsibilities: 

'ri . . to provide a comprehensive program for the future 

security of the United States; to provide for the establishmen 
of integrated policies and procedures for the departments 
agencies and functions of the Government relating to the 
national security: to pro^•ide three military departments for the 
operation and administration of the Army, the Na\y (includim 
Na\al aviation and the United States Marine Corps) and th» 
Air Force, with their assigned combat and service components 
to provide for their authoritative coordination and unified direc 
tion under cix'ilian control but not to merge them; to pro\id( 
for the effective stratetric direction of the armed forces and fo 

o 

their operation under unified control and for their integratioi 
into an cfTicicnt team of land, na\ al and air forces.” 

The Dep.vrtment of the Army 

The primary mission of the Department of the .Army as a part o 
the National Military- Establishment is to organize, train, equip, an( 
maintain an armed military force for land operations in the defens 
of the United States and its possessions. It provides a peacetim 
Regular .Army, in readiness to protect the Nation; and chiliai 
components of the .Army of the United States, consisting of th 
Rcscrc e OITiccrs Training Corps, the National Guard, and the Or 
eanized Reserve Crirps, prepared for prompt expansion and employ 



ment in time of war. Functions are of five types: administrative, 
logistical, technical, tactical, and strategical, the latter t%vo involving 
training and planning only in peacetime. Included responsibilities 
are the improvement of weapons, equipment, and methods of uai- 
fare; the operation of the Military Academy at West Point, Nevs 
York, the Command and General Staff College at Fort Leaven¬ 
worth, Kansas, and other schools for officers and enlisted men; the 
occupation and administration of conquered or surrendered terri¬ 
tories when so directed by the President of the United States; and 
the coordination of pertinent activities with the Na\ y and the Air 
Force in accordance with policies prescribed by the Secretary of 

Defense . 

The Department of the Army also supervises the de\ elopment of 
rivers and harbors; regulates the use of all na\ igable waters within 
the United States, Alaska, Hawaii, and Puerto Rico; aids in flood 
control and assists Chilian agencies in floods, grave ci\ il disturbances, 
and other emergencies; and operates the Panama Canal to include 
the supervision of the Government of the Canal Zone. 


The Department of the Nan^y 


The chief objectiv'e of the Department of the Navw is to maintain 
v^essels of war for the defense of the United States. The Navv must 
be kept in readiness at all times to earn- out any orders of the Pres¬ 
ident, its Commander in Chief. It is responsible also for the pro¬ 
tection of outI>ing possessions of the United States and of United 
States commerce. 

In performance of its duties the Navy Department— 

Organizes, trains, and maintains the naval forces of the 
United States, constructing and equipping war vessels, navy 
yards, and naval bases. 


Maintains the Linked States Naval Academy at Annapolis, 
Maryland, the Naval W ar College at Newport. Rhode Island, 
and other schools for training officers and enlisted men; and 
conducts nav al maneuvers and gunners’ practice for promot¬ 
ing the efficiency of men and ships. 

Maintains an ever-ready Marine Corps for service on land 
or sea. 


Maintains a system of radio communication between all 
ships at ^a and naval shore stations, supplies maps and charts 
for the aid of navigation by sea and air, and operates research 
laboratories for the improvement of naval equipment. 
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Through its Naval Obser\-ator\- it sets a standard of tim 
throughout the countrs- and checks the accuracy of all nav 
gating instruments for ships and aircraft. 

The Department of the .-Vcr Force 

The Department of the .Air Force is responsible for the organize 
tion. training, and equipping of air combat and serv ice forces fc 
prompt and sustained combat operations in the air. Specifically, 
is responsible for the defense of the United States against air attacl 
Its mission is to gain and maintain general air supremacy, to defei 
enemy air forces, to control vital areas, and, generally, to establis 
local air superiority. It is responsible for strategic air warfare. 

It pro\ ides air transport for the -A.nned Forces and furnishes clos 
combat and logistical air support to the Army, including airlif 
support, and resupply of airborne operations, aerial photograph’ 
tactical reconnaissance, and interdiction of enemy land power an 
communications. It furnishes aerial photography for cartographi 
purposes. It procades a world-wide .Air Rescue Service. 

The Air Force is further responsible for specific collateral func 
tions; to interdict enemy sea power through air operation, to conduc 
anti-submarine \s arfare and to protect shipping, and to conduct aeri: 
minclaying operations. 

It maintains the .Air University, the .A.ir Institute of Technolog; 
the School of .A\iation Medicine, and other schools for trainin 
officers and enlisted men. 

The Dep.vrt.ment of Justice 

The .Attornev General is the head of the Department of Justic( 
and as such, the chief law officer of the National Government. H 
represents the United States in legal matters generally, and givt 
ad\ ice and opinions when requested by the President or by the heac 
of the Executice Departments. Frequentlv the services of his D( 
partment are used for the drawing up of new legislation, especiall 
when it is about new and difficult problems. 

The Solicitor General assists the .Attornev General and acts undf 
his direction. He appears for the Go\'ernmcnt in the Supreme Coui 
of the United States. All appeal work in which the Govemmer 
h3,< an interc.^i is under his supervision. Any appeal to be made o 
behalf of the Go\ crnmcni either to one of the circuit courts of appea. 
or to the Supreme Court of the United States must be authorized b 
him 



The Federal Bureau of Investigation is a brancn oi mis 
ment. It has charge of investigating crimes against Federal laws and 

of finding and arresting the offenders. 

The principal objectives of the Department of Justice are 

To promote the most effective administration of Federal law. 

To protect the legal rights of the L nited States. 

To cooperate with all law-enforcement agencies within the 

countr}'. 

In rendering these serv ices the Department- 

Conducts suits in behalf of the Government in the Supreme 
Court of the United States and in other Federal courts. 

Supervises and directs United States district attorneys and 

marshals throughout the United States. 

Investigates and prosecutes violations of the Federal laws. 
Supervises Federal prisons and other penal institutions. 
Investigates and reports to the President concerning peti¬ 
tions for paroles, reprieves, and pardons. 

Assists in drawing up rules of court procedure. 

Gives opinions on legal questions when requested to do so 
by the President or heads of the Executive Departments, 
Undertakes to protect the individual members of the Nation 
in the exercise of civil rights guaranteed to them by the Con¬ 
stitution and laws of the United States. 

Enforces the immigration and nationality laws of the United 
States. 

The Post Office Dep.\rtmext 


The principal objective of the Post Office Department is to main¬ 
tain inexpensive and efficient public means of communication 
through the postal service. The Postmaster General is its head. He 
is aided by a large number of assistants. The Department— 

Collects and delivers the mail throughout the United States. 

Supervises the earn ing of the mails by railways, steamships, 
airplanes, and other means of transportation. 

Operates post offices throughout the Nation. 

Supen ises and inspects all post-office organizations and their 
operations throughout the United States. 

Maintains such sendees for the public as postal savings, reg¬ 
istered mails, parcel post, and monev orders. 

^Vith the approval of the President, makes postal agree¬ 
ments with foreign governments. 


S99.?es"—5i> 


o 
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The Department of the Interior 


The principal objective of the Department of the Interior is 
promote the domestic welfare and to protect and develop the r 
tional resources of the country-. These resources include both 1 
■^vealth of nature and certain of the human resources. In the p 
formance of its duties, the Department— 

Superv'ises the public lands of the United States, includi 
range lands reserved for grazing. 

Studies the natural resources and products of the Unil 
States in connection with the production of oil, coal, natu 
gas, water po^ver, minerals. 

Supervises the study of irrigated lands and the water 
sources to be used on such lands, and directs the spending 
money made available by the reclamation la^vs for constri 
tion and operation of irrigation projects. 

Investigates the cause of accidents in mines and studies me 
ods of pre\'enting accidents and waste. 

Supervises the health, welfare, and education of about 40 
000 -\merican Indian citizens of the United States. 

Administers the Federal laws %vhich regulate hunting a 
fishing (either as a business or for pleasure) and protects 1 
Nation's fish, wild life, and wild fo^vl resources. 

Super\-ises the national parks of the United States, prote 
their natural beauty, and makes them available as playgroui 
for the American people. 

Is responsible for the administration of the government 
Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands; and exercises certain pc 
ers relative to the Territories of Ha'waii and Alaska, includ: 
the operation of the Government railroad in Alaska. 

The Department of Agriculture 

The responsibilities of this Department concern food product: 
of the countrv' and farm output general!)-—as %vell as the welfare 
the farmer. It is charged with the execution of acts of Congi 
which are aimed at adjusting the production of a crop to the dema 
for it, thereby avoiding unmarketable surpluses or shortages wh 
raise prices and hurt the consumer. In the course of performing 
duty, the Department of Agriculture— 

Encourages soU-building practices and crop rotation, 
order to hold and increase the fertility of the Nation’s farms 



Fostei^ development of better lixcstock. to improse tli<- Xa- 

tioms suppiv of meat and dalrs' products. ^ 

Advises the farmer on problems of farm drainage, oinld- 

ings, machinerv-, and water supply. 

Issues reports on the supply, movements, and pra e> of farm 

products, thus helping the farmer to sell his crops intelligently. 

Fights animal and plant disca.ses and insect pest-. 

Maintains national forests and protects the timber suppK of 

the country’. 

Provides a complete and coordinated credit system for agri¬ 
culture and also credit facilities for farmers' cooperaticc mar¬ 
keting, purchasing, and business ser\ ice organizations. 

M^es loans to finance the construction of rural electric ''ys- 


tems. 


The Dep.vrtmext of Commerce 


The duties of this Department arc promoting and developing the 
Nation's foreign and domestic commerce, the mining, manufactur¬ 
ing, shipping, and fishing industries, and the transportation sy.stem of 
the United States. The bureaus and agencies in the Department 
render a wide variety of services. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce studies the 
production and distribution of goods and encourages and pro¬ 
motes commerce at home and abroad. It maintains branch 
offices at important points in the United States to supply busi¬ 
nessmen with the latest trade information. This Bureau Is 
the businessman’s representative in Go\ ernmcnt. 

The Coast and Geodetic Survey conducts surc cys and pre¬ 
pares charts of the American seacoast and tidewater ri\ crs and 
reports on tides and currents to safeguard shipping. 

The Bureau of the Census counts the population of the coun- 
tr\' even' 10 years. It is continuously engaged in gathering 
other statistics and taking censuses co\ cring manufacturing and 
many other subjects which are of great commercial \ aluc. 

The Patent Office issues patents for inventions and registers 
trade-marks, prints, and labels. 

The National Bureau of Standards establishes and maintains 
official weights and measures to assure the buyer full weight 
and true measures and protect him against fraud. This Bureau 
also makes many tests to determine the quality and properties 
of products and to make sure they live up to specifications. 
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The Inland \Vatenvays Corporation promotes and develof 
inland ^\•ate^\^•ay transportation of the United States and oj 
crates Go\ emment-o\vTied barge lines on the Mississippi Rive 
The ^Veather Bureau, through offices all over the countr 
issues weather forecasts and storm, cold-wave, frost, forest-fir 
and flood warnings. These daily forecasts are extremely in 
portant to business, industry, and the public. 

The Ci\il Aeronautics Administration encourages and foste 
the development of chil aeronautics and air commerce, an 
makes prot ision for the control and protection of air traffic. 

The Dep.-vrtment of Labor 

The purpose of the Department of Labor is “to foster, promot 
and develop the welfare of the ^vage earners of the United States, i 
improve their working conditions, and to advance their opportun 
ties for profitable employment.” In so doing the Department— 

Collects information on matters pertaining to labor, esp 
dally with regard to its relations wdth employers, wages ar 
hours, and ways of promoting the welfare of the worker—\vii 
the emphasis on steady employment. 

Helps to settle peaceably trade disputes benveen employe 
and \vorkers. 

Reports on all matters relating to the welfare of women 
industry. 

Helps to set up better working conditions throughout tl 
country with protection for the health and safety of the workei 

Sets standards on hours, wages, and working conditions und 
which many kinds of Government supphes are manufacture 

Enforces legal limitations against low wages and long hou 




The Independent Agencies 



ESIDES THE ExECurn'E Department.' t!icrc ' •}" 


U 1 ■!' 

Go\'ernmen!; unit; \\hich ha\c bcc:i 'ri p.:rt -1 tin: d ;i\ <■ 

puttinT into effect the Eedera! 1 In-'i.- are ll'aa^^' ' all' ■ 

Independent Agencies or Olnces because tbiC'.' aiN- 'act a jairt ' f ila 

Executic'e Departments and are not ro.'pon'ible to tiimi. ''' no 

are organized as independent units becau'C the uca-k all t'a ! i 

them bv Lacv is entirelv differem from the \sork of am.' of tlie E.\' < u 

* * 

u\'e Departments; some are more like court' oMabiishc 1 t j e;\;.i!ai-. 

A 

and applv some special law or to hnd out and rep'. rt on 'on.ie 'Jk . ia. 
set of facts : some perform a snecial kind of \sork for all ' !' tlw 


Executive Departm.ents. These Agencies pcrtarni a creat 

of sercices. For purposes of illustration, the following exampk' i: 
suiiice: 

The Ciiil Seriice Commission was created ab ut lio v.-ai' lo, i 
take Gocernment jobs out of political control and cstabli'h a nu ii 
i^steiii for Go\ ernment sereice. It nedd' C'MTipi;i;ti\'e ex.un.ittati'c; 


i 


D • . } 

. I 1 V. . ^ ' ' 


to aid in selecting well-qualified %-.':.rkers hM- 'Wer 1,“! 
positions. These examination' are held in hundred' of v'cnenim 
places throughout the United .NtatcM More and more G^Aa-rnnum 
positions are being placed under ••Cicdl Service"—\s hiffi rm-.m' th i 


the ts'crkers must prove their fitness bv examination bef. .la 
emplocment in the Government. Civil serx ice ^tatu< 
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security and pattern of advancement which encourages able peo 
to make a career of Go\-emment sendee. 

The General Accounting Office, headed by the Comptroller C 
eral of the United States, settles and adjusts independently of 
Executive Departments, all claims and demands by or against 
Federal Government and all money accounts in which the Gove 
ment is concerned. It also checks the ledger accounts of aU Fedc 
spending and collecting officers to see that public funds have b( 
spent legally. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission regulates the ra' 
and practices in interstate commerce by all “common carriers” (si 
as railroads, ships, busses, trucks, pipe lines for canying oil); 
also controls the ivavs in which common carriers raise monev 
selling stocks and bonds, and enforces laws for the safety of radre 
and public motor equipment. 

The Federal Trade Commission has the duty of investigating a 
prei enting trade abuses and unfair methods of doing.-business, 
conducts in\ estigations, issues complaints, and holds hearings wt 
unfair practices are reported by citizens. 

The Veterans Administration is responsible for building a 
managing hospitals for disabled veterans and for many forms 
relief and aid to war I'eterans and their widows and dependents, 
administers all pensions, educational benefits, war-risk insuran 
National Service Life Insurance, adjusted compensation, and ot) 
monev benefits for American veterans. 


The Securities and Exchange Comynission is established to p 
tect investors who buv stocks and bonds. The laws which it : 
ministers require companies, which plan to raise money by sell 
their own securities (stocks and bonds), to file with the Comn 
sion true information about the securities and the company. 1 
Commission is authorized to prevent or punish fraud in selling 
curities. The Commission also is authorized to regulate stock 
changes, where stocks and bonds are sold, and to prevent frauduli 
practices by purchasers and dealers who are in the business of buy 
and selling stocks and bonds. 

The United- States Maritime Commission is responsible for 
\cloping and maintaining a strong fleet of merchant ships for 
United States and for promoting in all possible ways the ship-bo: 
commerce of the countrv. It is also the dut\" of this Commiss 
to make sure that the merchant fleet is prepared to sen’e as 
auxiliary to the Na\ v in time of war. 



The Federal Security Ascncy is a supen iM.rv l)^.av ulii. h t 
the work of manv units which deal with the uancial . Ii 


) 1 !.; 1 ,)! 1 


creneral the purpose of ihi. large agcncs' m pn-miac 
economic securitv. educational opportunity, am.! the healiii tin 

citizens of the Nation. 

For example, the United States Ojjiee of EdueatiD) • .u ric- oi 
special in\'estigations and studies ol educaticinal problem'- ui tin 
United States and abroad. It distribute- many \ aluable repntt- am 
bulletins gieinn' adoice to local and .State Si-hool ('llu lab on ne\\ 
developments and improced methods oi conductme olii"d' am. 
educating people. It arranges for the pacruent- of miaie\' b\ thi 
Federal Gox'ernment to help State governmems which w ill i <>op,aati 
in improving school methods. 

The United States Public Health Seruiee opei ate-; maitN ho.-jni.d- 
enforces manv health latvs and quarantine revuiati^ 'U-. combat- . ■ 'it- 
tasious diseases and regulate- the sale of viru-e- and .-ei'um-. Ii 
examines the health of all aliens applying for admission to the F nitre 
States, inc'estigates the causes and cure- of disca-es and inlections 


publishes m.any valuable reports and bulletins, and perfciim- m.uo 
other services to protect and promote the good health of the Nation 

The Social Security Administration pro\ ide- old-age in-urara c loi 
workers in commerce and industry; and help'^ the State- to ptocidc 
unemployment compensation for tvage earners, arid jtublic a-si-t.mc c 
for the needy aged, the needy blind, and dependent children. It 
makes monthly pacmients to insured wage earners when thev letirc 
under the Social Securitv Plan, or to their widows, dependent chil¬ 
dren or parents. It also pays pan of the cost incurred by the State 
in paying cveekly unemployment compensation. 

The Food and Drug Administration examines and pas-o- upon 
many classes of foods and drugs to protect the people from impure 
and dangerous articles. 

In addition to these Agencies there are many others w hich perform 
essential and worth-while services for the people of the Nation. 
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The Federal Judiciary 

HIS Third Br.\xch of the Federal Government, the Judic 
is made up of the Federal courts and has the dut\ of explain 
“ and interpreting the Federal laws, settling lawsuits betw 
citizens of different States, and punishing certain kinds of 1: 

breakinc:. 

In drafting a law, the Congress can express accurately the over 
intent of the legislation, but frequently the application of the stal 
to a particular situation is not immediately clear. Consequen 
as the la^^ is enforced, it has to be interpreted. Customarily, s 
an interpretation develops out of a lawsuit—brought as a test cas 
before a Federal court in ^v hich the ruling of the presiding justict 
the suit is far more than a decision on the particular case. In s 
instances the justice is fulfilling the important role of the judiciar 
government—that of interpreting the law. The interpretive di 
of the Federal courts extend to treaties and agreements vvdth fon 
powers and ev en to the highest law of the land, the Constitution it 

The Federal courts have many other duties. 

\Vhcn anv person in the United States is accused of breaku 

Federal la%v. he is brought for trial to one of the Federal court 
decide whether he is guilty or innocent of the charge, buc 
decision calls for a study and decision by the court on the ac 
fact^ of the case and how the law, in its true meamng, appiif 



the facts as proved. This is in line with the principle ef -( qiia! 

justice for all.” , • , , 

The States need the Federal courts as an art)itcr to vhuli tin n 

can take their disputes with one another. And if a (iti/m of one 
State has a legal dhpute with a citizen of another, he mac o-ulc It iti 

a Federal court. 

The Constitution gives the Legislative and Executive Bram Ik - of 
the Federal Government a great many diflicult duties to perform. 
The courts act as a check on both branches in deciding wh' th. i one 
or the other has tried to use more authority than it was aclualh gi\ < n 

by the people in the Federal Constitution. 

The Constitution gives certain pou ers to the Federal Co\ i rnmniT 

and reserves other powers for the .States. The f ederal Jndiiiary 
is needed at times to decide when the National or the State Cowm- 
ments have gone beyond their proper pow ers. 

The SupRE^^E Coi'rt 

The Supreme Court of the United States is the only Federal c ourt 
set up bv the Constitution itself. It could not be aboli'hed \', iih xit 
amending the Constitution. It is the highest 
court in the Nation. Its decisions arc final. 

There is no other court to tvhich appeal can be 
made from it. Although the Congre.ss did not 
create the Supreme Court, it has the power to 
pass c’ariousjaws about its organization and work. 

The Congress decides from time to time how 
many justices the Court shall have and what their 
salaries shall be. The President's choice of per¬ 
sons to become Supreme Court justices when 
vacancies occur s must be approved by the Senate. 

Within certain limits, the Congress mav decide 
what cases shall be tried in the Supreme Court. 

The Congress cannot, hotsever, change th 

powers given to the Supreme Court b\ the 
Constitution itself. 


e 



The Lower Feder.al Courts 

The Constitution leaves to the Congress much authoriiv o\ er the 
other Federal courts. It can decide when to establish more Federal 


courts and judgeships and tvhat cases each kind of Federal 


court 
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shall hear. It can e\ en change or abolish any Federal court except 
the Supreme Court. 

The Congress has established two types of Federal courts whose 
function is to settle the maximum number of suits and thus lighten 
the work load of the Supreme Court. The Nation is divided into ten 
judicial circuits. In each circuit there is one Circuit Court of Ap¬ 
peals—the highest of the t^vo types of courts—-and a number of Dis¬ 
trict Courts. The latter total about a hundred. There is also a 
United States Court of Appeals in the District of Columbia which 
is regarded as a judicial district. 

By statute, most Federal suits or prosecutions must be tried first in 
the District Courts. Under certain conditions, if parties to a trial are 
dissatisfied with the lower court’s decision, they may appeal to a 
higher Federal court. In some instances, the appeal may be carried 
directly to the Supreme Court and in others the case must first be 
appealed in the Circuit Court of Appeals. There are also cases in 
^vhich the Circuit Court of Appeals ruling is final. 

The Congress, at \ arious times, has established a number of special 
courts. In 1855, the Court of Claims was set up. Before this court 
was authorized, there was no court to which a person could present 
a money claim against the Go^■emment, and the court was authorized 
to handle this ts-pe of litigation exclusively. Another special court 
is the United States Customs Court, established in 1926, which arbi¬ 
trates disputes over the amount of any customs tax on goods being 
brought into the country. There is also a United States Court of 
Customs and Patent Appeals, w’hich is a court of appeals for customs 
cases and for patent cases where an inventor feels he has been un¬ 
justly refused a patent on his invention by the Department of 

Commerce. 

There are other special courts to handle cases where the subject 
matter of the dispute and the body of the law governing it is of a 

his:hlv technical nature. 

O 4 


The Federal Judges 

Federal judges are appointed by the President and approved by 
the Senate. They hold office as long as they do their work satis¬ 
factorily. If one of them commits a serious offense w'hile m office, 
he mav be impeached by the House of Representatives in the same 
^v•ay that the President and any other civH officer of the United 
States mav be impeached. The Congress decides the arnount o 
pay which Federal judges shall receive, but the Constitution pro- 
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\ades that UlC saiar)'oi juugc^ 

continuance in office.” r , t— i c 

For more than 70 years the Supreme Court of the United Stati 

has consisted of a Chief Justice and eight .\ 5 s 0 ciate Justices. Th 

Chief Justice acts as presiding officer of the Court and all the ju; 

tices sit as a group (unless excused for some good reason). A 

decisions of the Court are reached by a majority \ otc of the justice 

who have taken part in the hearings. 

One member of the majority writes and presents the formt 

“opinion” or decision of the court. Any member at odds svith th 

majority may offer a formal dissent. The opinions of the .Suprem 

Court are closely followed by the legal profession and justices of a 

courts. The ideas and piinciples expressed in them are employe 

in legal argument in other courts and exert great influence o 

jurisprudence. 
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The State Government 

TTN THE Goverxmextal Pattern of the United States, the State 
units occupy a special position. The delegates to the Consti¬ 
tutional Convention, and the people they represented, gave their 
first loyaltN- to their home States. State units further enjoved an 
administrative seniorit)- insofar as the first thirteen had been opera- 
ti\’e for some vears, under written constitutions, before the Federal 
Clonstitution and the Go\emment established thereby came into 

4 

being. In drafting the Constitution, the delegates were careful to 
respect the prerogath’es claimed by State governments. 

The line of demarcation between the respective powers of the 
Federal Government and the various State governments was dra^m 
at the States’ borders. It was tacitly accepted that matters which 
lav entirely %yithin State borders were the exclusive concern of the 
State government. This rule of thumb sufficed in post-colonial da)‘s, 
and, to a considerable degree, still applies. The economic and social 
dc\'elopment of the United States has forced the State and Federal 
ccA cmments into partnership in many fields. But, even with a 
steady increase in the power of the Federal Government, the in- 
di\ idual States have retained much of their sovereignty and States 
rights are among the most zealously guarded of all *\mencan gov¬ 
ernmental possessions. . 

The functions of the State government are mainly concerned ^ 
administering to and serving the everyday needs of the State 
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residents. Internal communications; regulations relating to prop- 
ertv industry and business, and public utilities; the criminal code, and 
worldng conditions within the State are 
promuTent parts of the State’s juris¬ 
diction. So are many other matters of 
direct concern to the individual resi- 

The sole require- 


dent of the State, 
ment imposed on the States by the 
Federal Constitution is that their gov¬ 
ernments be republican in form and 
that they adopt no laws which contra¬ 
dict or \-iolate the Constitution, laws 



States control internal 
communications 


and treaties of the Federal Govern¬ 
ment. New States seeking recognition must obtain appro\'al of their 
proposed constitution from the National Congress. 

The constitutions of the States differ in some details but in general 
are of the same pattern. The preamble usually states the objectives 
of the government—the maintenance of peace and order within the 
State and cooperation with other units of government for this and 
other purposes. The rights of the indiGdual are guaranteed; and 
the abuse of them, in a manner harmful to others, is forbidden. 

The body of a State constitution usually contains: 

A statement of the rights of the people living in the State. 

A general plan to show how the State go\ emment must be 
organized. 

A statement about crimes and their punishment in the State. 

Rules for the cities, counties, townships, and villages in the 


State. 

General conditions under which public utilities, business 
corporations, State banks, charitable institutions and other 
groups may operate in the State. 

A section outlining the wa\-5 in which the State constitution 
may be amended. 


Each of the State constitutions pro\-ides that the final authority 
in the State belongs to the people. Each outlines the objectives 
jf the people in setting up their government. Each pro\ides for 
:ontacts beUveen State go\-ernment groups and many other groups 
organized under the authority of the State. And each announces 
.ertain principles and standards which the people of the State ha\ e 
idopted as the foundation of their go\ ernment. 
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Sermces Performed by State Governments 


The proper discharge of its many obligations to the people brings 
the State government into a \ ariety of activities. In many cases it 
works jointly with other goc ernment units and sometimes is solely 
responsible. 

For example, the State unit is acth e in guarding the public health; 
proriding for the education of its people; protecting lives and prop¬ 
erty of its people; improving transportation; caring for those in need 
of public aid; protecting the forests of the State, its mineral deposits, 
and the soil of its farms; regulating many kinds of business; improv¬ 
ing living and working conditions. 

The State and public health: In each of the 48 States there is an 
agency or agencies whose duties are to safeguard the health of the 
people. Under the authority of the State constitution and laws, they 
examine doctors, nurses, druggists, and othei-s ^vho help to fight 
disease and, if satisfied, they issue licenses which authorize these 
applicants to practice. The State laws usually pro\ ide that doctors 

and nurses must meet certain profes- 



Rural school 


sional standards to practice their call- 
ino- in the State. 

O 

The States also maintain hospitals 
for the sick and insane. State officials 


examine mam- kinds of food and drugs 

to find out whether thev are safe to use. 

¥ 

In man)' other ways they tiy- to prevent 


disease. 


They require regular health 


examinations for school children. 


States also have latvs which require 


that dairc- cattle must be inspected and, when found to have tuber¬ 
culosis or other dangerous diseases, must be destroyed. 


The State and education: The State go^■ernments do much to 


pro\ide educational opportunities for their citizens. They have 
established State schools financed out of taixes. The s)'stem of pub¬ 


lic schools, supported by tax money, is an important part of the 
foundation of the American way of living. The States may make 


laws to compel children to attend school. 

State officials often ha\ e the duty of deciding what courses of 
studv shall be given in the various grades of the public schools, and 
are even required in some cases to decide what textbooks shall be 
used. They sometimes have the power to allot State funds to poor 
communities which cannot raise enough money to have good schools. 
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1 ^1- -inH rolic<TC‘; to train tcarhor'^. 


Mn^l 

SnP.lc- 


proWde special schools or classes 
^ home nianasement. where %vorkmen cn 

,-h«e farmer, can learn -i-.ific famnn, 


\shere honsmM' i - 
can learn trach> ami 

riun ah<; 


s where experts m 



Health sen ices 


■rafts, and ■" 

i'- ‘■■" MCerJ-ai^T^duciung an'd p.<..ccri„g rhc .,c. 
''T-sl^protecls U»s and fropady: The Ma.c .na.man,. ., 
■ „f natad soldier, knorvn ar the militia or Nati.mal Gnat. , 
t atTcalled upon lor help when the oral olhaal. need . 

d * *e -llers to anv part of the State rehen he think, 
L loca officials are not able to keep peace and ol der. I In, h 
nilitan- organization offers to the people an additional protection 

o-ainst \iolence to Life and propertc. 
ome States ha^■e a State police 
3 rce to patrol the high\s ays and 

ro'ide public security. 

The State and motor transport: 

Tiere are nearly 40 million motor 
ehicles in use in the United States, 
he automobile is widely used as a 
leans of transponation and a huge 
innage of freight mo\ es by truck. 

his calls for an extensive nettvork of impro\ ed, hard-surface roads, 
he States have for years worked to maintain and impro\ e their 
Dad s>stems and have spent hundreds of millions of dollars in the 
rocess. The efforts of the States are responsible in trood part for 
iving the United States a road system which ranks with the finest 
i the world. 

The high cost of road construction and repair places too heat s 
financial burden on most local got ernments and thev look to the 
.ate for assistance. In addition, there is a .State highss ay system 
lilt and maintained entirely out of State funds. The Slate go\ - 
Timents further cooperate svith the Federal Gos crnmcnl in sharim,' 

le cost of the great national arteries which link the s arious sections 
the countn-. 

The Smes issue Hcense tags for vehicles in use and in manv cases 
spect them to make sure that their mechanical condition N c^od 

ehahi ^nT -°"ld-be dri^■e^ c>„ 

1 ffic °P^"'i'"«°7'hicles and i^cuc, per,nit, ,o those who 

tests. The State also mterests itself in highwav safety bv 

* • ^ 



setting speed limits, warning signs for curves and grades, gates and 
safety lights for railroad crossings, and other dev’ices to pre\'ent 

accidents. 

The State aids the needy: State governments usually help to care 
for their citizens who are unable to care for themselv^es. They often 
maintain homes for orphans and crippled children, homes for the 
aged, and special schools for the deaf and blind. Especially during 
times of unemplov-ment, the work of the States in caring for their 
needy citizens is necessary and important. 

The State conserves its natural resources: For many years the 
people of the United States w asted the forests, the fertility of the land, 
and the mineral wealth. Today State governments and the Na¬ 
tional Government have joined forces to end such waste. Among 
other things they are cooperating to— 

Set aside or buy timber lands for State or National forests 
and regulate the cutting of trees on them. 

Plant trees to replace those cut down, blown down, or burned. 

Prevent soil erosion. 

Establish and operate State and National parks. 

Protect wild life. 

Keep the soil fertile by teaching farmers how^ and when to 
plant crops and how to use fertilizers. 

Provide for the wise use of w^ater po\ver in rivers and streams. 

Control the use of oil, coal, and mineral deposits. 

Increase the acreage of arable land by building irrigation 
systems to water arid legions. 

Educate the people to realize the extent of their interest in 
natural resources and how^ to share in protecting them. 

The State protects and regulates business: When persons wish to 
form a pri\ ate company to do business they must get a charter from 
the State in which they plan to have their principal office. This 
charter gives the company the authority to have its headquarters in 
that State. From time to time these companies may be asked to 
make reports to the State showing the condition of their businesses. 
State governments usually have the right to superv^ise and inspect 
conditions in mines, factories and other places w^here citizens work. 
The States may regulate the transportation lines within their borders; 
telegraph, telephone, gas, water, and electric companies serving their 
people; banks and insurance companies to which citizens entrust 
their money. The purpose of these law’s and rules is to protect both 
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the Citizens wlio are customers of these companies and the citi 
whose money is in\'estcd in them. 

The State re^yulates livin and icorkinp^ conditions: The States 
many laws for the welfare of their citizens under their ‘'p 
powers.” This means the po\''cr delegated to a Slate by its poop 
protect tlicir lives, health, and morals and to pro\'ide for their sa 
comfort, and convenience. TJic States use their police pcnvt'r 
they pass laws forbidding gambling and lotteries and when 
prohibit or regulate the sale of liquor. Under the polic e power 
States ha\’e sometimes passed laws limiting the hours of labt> 
'A'omen and children and protecting workers from danLTci'ous co 
tions. Such laws include factory rules which icqtiira- adequate '' 
tiJation, lighting, toilet faciiiti<‘s. fire protection, and saf< i\ de\ 
on dangerous machines. In case workers art* injured at tludr \s 
many States have laws requiring that thc\ recei\'c pa\ for the inji 
States often set up special agencies to help employt;rs and enq^lo’ 
settle their differences peacefully. 


809 . 308 " 
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Xlll 


The Organization of State 

Governments 


TTSl ACH State Constitutiox was drafted to meet special State 
=3 problems. Some had to consider how the State would set up 
^ governments for large cities, and all had to allow for town, 
county, and local governments. 

The 48 States differ widely. They vaiy^ greatly in population and 
in area. Rhode Island has a land area of little more than 1,200 
square miles. Texas contains 266,000 square miles. Some of the 
States are predominantly agricultural; others industrial. The State 
go\ ernments took into account the particular needs of their peoples 
without any important variations in the form of government organi¬ 


zation. 

Like the National Go\ ernment, State governments have three in¬ 


dependent branches: legislative, executive, and judicial. 

The Legislative Branch of all State governments but one, Ne¬ 
braska, is comprised of two houses, one usually called the Senate and 
the other the House of Representatives. The exception, Nebraska, 
has a single legislative body. In most cases the House of Repre¬ 


sentatives is much larger than the Senate. 

Although the county is usually the basis of representation in both 
Senate and House, senators in some States are elected from districts 
formed b>- grouping a number of counties together or by dhiding a 
large and populous county into two or more districts. In most States 
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SIMILARITIES IN THE ORGANIZATION OF GOVERNMENT IN THE NATION 

IN THE STATES AND IN THE CITIES inaiiun 
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the senator^- 'tT\( frair \fars and ri'[)iC-'Ciitati'.es {ns^i viar^. althou jh 
in a fcNv State.' l i.th serve two year's, and in 'till other' frair ve.tr'. 

In most States the two hrmse.' meet in the State lapital lor a leal'- 
lati>'e session evci\' two vctirs. In a fe:w State’s the\ meet eve ry w ar, 
and in Alabama they meet only once in ever y four \ears. Thev may. 
however, be called into special se.ssi'at by the governor of the State 
whenever he considers it neccssarv’. 


Electing the .State Legislatures 

The State is divided into districts and the people of each dislrirt 
elect one State senator and one or more representatives. It is nearlv 
always required that candidates for these ofTiccs shall have lived for 
at least one year in their districts before they can qualify for election. 
The State government often has great difficulty in so dividing the 
State into districts that both city and county people get equal repre¬ 
sentation in the State legislature. 

In the 47 States which have legislatures divided into two houses, 
laws are made in much the same way. Any member of either house 
mav bring forward a proposal which he wishes to have enacted into 
lavv. After the bill is introduced in either house it is turned over to a 

committee of that house for study. 

Most of the business of the State legislature is carried on by com¬ 
mittees. In considering important bills the committees usually hold 
public hearings where persons favoring or opposing the bill may ex¬ 
plain their reasons and urge the house to pass or defeat the measure. 
If the committee decides that the bill should become a law, it makes 
a report to the house and tells what good is expected of this legis¬ 
lation and why it should be passed. In the case of many bills, how¬ 
ever, the committee to which they are sent does not approve or 
cannot agree, and so makes no report. Such bills fail to get considera¬ 
tion from the legislature, unless the members favoring them can per¬ 
suade a majority of the house to vote to consider them without a com¬ 
mittee report. , , • n. 

After a committee has reported favorably on a biU, there is usua y 

some debate on the “floor” of the house before the vote. Member 
want to tell how good or bad they think it is. When the vote is 
taken, a majority of those voting must show themselves favorable 
or the bill will be defeated. The committee may make changes 
and even after the committee has recommended the bill individual 
membere of the house may propose more amendments to be vote 

on bv their fellow members. 
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.< hill is passed bv one house it is sent to the other. Here it 

gets If if ie sent back ivith a faiorable report, it is 

" n“,fe sSet of a debate in the second house before it comes 
mte Htie biU is changed by the second house, it is then sent 
rn^ttee made up of members of both houses, called a con- 
Tamce committee.” It may be re.v-ritten or adjusted hy the con- 
committee to include the changes ^vhlch the committee be¬ 
lieve iviU be satisfacton- to both houses. If this is done succc-ssfull>, 
the bill is then voted on favorably by both houses. It is then sent 

to the eovemor. If he signs it, the bill becomes a la^^■. 

In ever>- State except North Carolina, the go\emor may dis¬ 
approve (veto) a bill he does not like and, ordinarily, prevent it from 
becoming a law. Hmve^er, the legislators ha\ e a right to vole on 
the bill again to decide whether it shall become a law %vithout the 
governor’s approval. In some States a majority of the legislators 
in each house can pass a law over the go^•emo^s \ cto. In other 
States a tivo-thirds vote of the members of each house is required. 

In general State laws deal with State responsibilities. Legnsla- 
tive authority is limited solely by the Federal Constitution \s hich 
forbids the State bodies to enact bills which conflict with the Na¬ 
tional Constitution, the laws of Congress, or treaties with foreign 
countries. 


The Executr^ Braxch of the St.\te Go^•ERX^^EXT 

The chief executive of the State is the governor. He is elected 
by popular vote. In about one-half of the States his term of ofhee 
K bvo years, in the rest it is four years. 

The powers of the governor are outlined in the State constitution. 
He may help to make laws by advising the legislature about new laws 
which he thinks are needed. He may call the legislature to special 
sessions to consider such laws. He appoints members of manv 
boards and commissions. In some States his principal appointments 
must be approved by the State senate. He is the head of the Na¬ 
tional Guard of his State and may use it to keep order w hen he thinks 
Ae peace of the commonwealth is threatened. He mav pardon 
p^ns who have been convicted of crimes bv the State courts or 
reduce their sentences. Elected with the governor is a lieutenant 
^^cmor whose regular duties are to preside over the State senate 
offite ° governor if the latter dies or is removed from 
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The Executi\-e Branch of the State government includes many im¬ 
portant executive officers. There is a secretary’ of state who keeps 
the official records of the State. He publishes the State laws and 
sends out notices of elections. He usually makes the final report 

of the result of any State election. 

The attorney general is the chief law officer of the State. He 
goes into the law courts, or sends one or more of his assistants, to 
represent the State in any case in which the interests of the people 
of the State are in\ olved. He also advises the governor and other 
State officials as to the meaning and application of many State laws. 

The State auditor or comptroller examines all the bills of the 
State. If he finds they are correct, he issues warrants to the treasurer 
to pay them. He must keep a careful record of all money paid mto 


THREE INDEPENDENT BRANCHES OF STATE GOVERNMENT 



the treasury, of all money paid out, and of all money which the State 
legislature has \ oted to spend. This official also examines the rec¬ 
ords of the county, city, and village officers who coUect money for 
the State. In many cases the auditor is elected by the people. 

The State treasurer takes care of the money which comes to the 
State from taxes, licenses, and fees. When he receives proper war¬ 
rants, he psys the bills of the State. 

There are also many departments and commissions. In mort 

States an official called a labor commissioner, or a labor board, is 
responsible for labor conditions in the State. UsuaUy there is a 
banking commission in charge of examining the way in which State 
banks conduct their business. A board of health carries out the 
program already discussed for impro\-ing the health of the citizens. 
A highway commission has charge of roadbuilding and maintenance. 

\s a rule the most important of the State executive officials are 
elected bv the people. In some States the governor is given a con¬ 
siderable amount of control over the w’ork of the other State officials, 
but in others he has practically no control at all. 
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use a civil ser\'ice svstem, similar to the Federal 
Government’s sptem, for choosing employees for State positions. 

Persons seeking i50sitions in the State government take examinations 

to prove their qualifications to do the work well. This %vay of choos- 
helpers for the officials whom the people have elected is intended 
to put much of the work of government offices into the hands of 
qualified workers not subject to political control and change. In 
^me States, however, there are a considerable number of positions 
for which a chil service examination is not required. 

The Judician' Branch in State court systems has the duty of ex¬ 
plaining the State laws and of telling how the laws shall be applied 
in cases brought to the courts by persons or organizations, or by the 
State in seeking to punish criminals. The State court judges settle 
disagreements in which persons, groups of persons, the State, or local 
governments are involved. They hear cases about personal rights 
and propeilyc They help to decide the guilt or innocence of persons 
accused of breaking the State laws and determine the punishment 
of crimes. 

The State supreme court may declare that a State law which dees 
not agree with the State constitution or the Constitution of the United 
States is void because of its unconsdtutionality. 

Function of the State Courts 

The State courts have authority to try- both ci\-il and criminal 
cases. Every' person has rights to freedom, property, and life. If 
another person \iolates these rights, he can be sued in coun bv the 
injured persons. The court is charged with hearing both sides of 
the case, ending the injury and assessing damages against the guilty 
person. A case betw-een nvo persons, where the injury does net 
affect the general public, is called a 'yivil suit.” If the injur\- does 
harm to the public and breaks a law which protects the people, the 
act is considered a crime and the State brings a “criminal action" 
against the person who has broken the law. .\mong the principal 
crimes are murder, burglary, robbery, bribery, and pe^uiy. 

The simplest form of State court is usually presided over by a 

This court hear^ in ti KiVVi tU.:. - -- 


In large cities such work 


justice of the peace. 

of mone>' or the offense in\ ol\ ed is small 
is usuaUy done by the police courts or special mu^nkipid'^oum; 

Cases mvolvmg more important questions are handled bv \ arious 
other courts, usually caUed district courts, superior courti, circuit 
courts, or common pleas courts. In most instances, these courts 

are authorized to decide both civil and criminal caves 



The highest court in the State is the supreme court. Thb court 
hears many cases which have already been argued and decided in 
a lower court, but in a way which the loser believes to be unfair. 
Most of its work is in hearing such appeals. The supreme court 
is given power to review the decisions of the lower courts in order 
to protect all parties from possible injustice. The right to seek 
such a review is known as the right of appeal. 

In some States there are a larger number of special courts. For 
example, there may be a probate court to help to distribute the 
propertv of persons who ha\ e died. There may be children’s courts 
to tr>- cases in which children have broken the law. There may be 
courts of domestic relations to settle the disagreements of husbands 
and wives. And there may be small claims courts to handle cases of 

small debts with a minimum of expense. 

All trials are presided over by judges, who are usually elected by 
the people, although in some States they are appointed by the 
governor or the State legislature. In the higher courts the judges’ 
terms run from sLx to 15 years or more. In lower courts the terms 

are shorter. 

Court Procedure and Juries 

Many of the court practices in the United States have come from 
the English courts. All persons who may be accused of any crime 
in the United States have the right to a trial by jur%-. An accused 
person cannot lawfully be punished twice for the same offense. 

Two tv’pes of juries are used; the grand jur^' and a trial or petit 
jury. A grand jur>' is called to decide whether a person accused of 
a crime shall be obliged to defend himself in court. If a majoritv' 
of the grand jur^’ finds there is enough evidence to bring the accused 
person to trial, it draws up a formal charge in writing, called an 
indictment. Then a trial must be held to decide the person’s guilt 
or innocence. For this purpose a trial or petit jury is chosen. The 
trial jury usually consists of 12 citizens. Its members hear the evi¬ 
dence and return a verdict of guilty or not guilty. In most States 
the decision of the petit jur>- must be unanimous. To help the juty 
reach its decision, it is the duty of the judge to explain the law to 

the jurors. 

If the accused person cannot afford to pay for legal representation 
the State provides at public expense a lawyer to defend the accuse 
person and to prove him innocent if possible. A prosecutmg attomq 
presents the State’s case to prove the guilt of the accused. 
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XIV 


The City Government 


N ^Lvs■Y Respects, the relationship between the State admin 
tration and the local governing units w ithin its borders is simi! 
to that which exists between the Federal and State go\ emmer 
City governments obtain their charters, wherein municipal objectiN- 
are described and powers defined, from the State organization. Yc 
the city' government is by no means subsen ient to the Stale unit ar 
in many fields of acti\ity' is entirely autonomous. 

As the scope of the governing unit is reduced, the activities of tf 
administration become more closely identified w ith the particular n 
quirements of the community. Thus, far more than either Federal r 
State go\ emment, the city administration directs its energies to th 
service of the needs which arise out of the e\ ery day life of the res 
dent. Because of the channels in ^vhich Ijnited States economic a 
social de^'dopment has run, creating the metropolis, se\ eral city go\ 
emments in the United States minister to populations larger tha 
those of many States. Only three of the 48 States were more popu 

ous than iNew York City with its 7,400,000 inhabitants in 1940 an, 
aitK ™ Popnl^on of Chicago was greater than that of 38 of th 

ariJautZaTif™ bound 

and taxing than those tvith which ,h, _.. 


an 
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populous states have to cope. The popular saving that, next to the 
President of the United States, the Mayor of New York Cit>' has the 
most difficult administrative position in the country has a measure 
of truth in it. One-half of the population of the United States are 
city dwellers—a vardstick of the importance of the municipal admin- 
istrath'e unit in the Nation s pattern of go\emment. 


Go\ 


Broadly stated, the objective of the city government is to establish 
and maintain a community that is a good place in which to live and 
work. The achiei ement of this end draws the municipal administra¬ 
tion into manv fields of activip- 




ifi !:n 








^ I 


Cities and toiens regulate 
their oun IcccA afiairs 


e in a supeivison- and frequently 

in an operating role. The ma- 
WScuJ chinen- of providing routine but 

essential services for a commun- 
, ity of hundreds of thousands of 
/ / persons is both vast and intricate. 

■ /V / For example, the establishment 

Cities and toiens regulate of an adequate Supply of pure 

their oun local afiairs water, bringing it into the cid' 

and piping it under pressure into ei'er\‘ home and building in the cits, 
is a responsibilitv of the municipal administration. The project is 
usuallv handled bv a city department staffed with technicians and 
engineer who build and operate the_ pumping stations, the filter 
beds and aeration planL';, lay and maintain the network of under¬ 
ground water lines and plan for future needs. 

Health and sanitation: As essential as water to the life of a city 
are healthful and sanitaiy- Us ing conditions. To this end, each city 
go\ ernment maintains an inspecting force to protect the consumer 
against tainted meat, spoiled food, and impure or watered milk. 
Restaurants, cafes, bakeries and other places which offer procesed 
food and drink for sale are checked regularly to make sure that the) 

meet established standards of cleanliness. ^ 

Most cities bas e public hospitals and clinics svhich examme schoo 
children as to their general health and teeth, and employ special 
nurses in the ‘schools to watch over the health of the children. These 
hospitals and clinics also offer free serA'ices to persons who are too 

Doov to pav for medical care. ^ 

To .mard the health of the people, nearlv evety citv govemmen 

has a department of health. One of the most important duUes ol 



- office, or a a. rpres I.: 

---"i: 

them from catchm Furthermore, all the doctor, ,n the citv 

diseases are likely to occu deoartment of health all ca>cs 

“ SrcffiliatTiro keep a record of birth, 
r,-discovering the cause of a death, the doc.o. are able 

“ The'X“o'-e— "‘""‘r ri'^l 'to 

S fnk a precaution against the outbreak of dbcasc. The 
cin builds sewefi and keeps them in repair and provides proper clra,.i- 
atxe for storm water. Modem health experts hax'e learned that 
number of people cannot live close together m a city and kec p 
h-^thv unless thev have good drainage and good se\vers. In order 
w keep a city' clean, quiet, and healthful, a good city goN'crnment al.-o 
does eveiything practical to reduce dust, noise and smoke. 

The city highway department: The streets of a citv are the re¬ 
sponsibility of this department. It keeps the streets clean and the 
pavement in good repair and is responsible for planning the route 
of new streets and the improvement of others. The more progres¬ 
sive departments are constantly sampling their cities’ transport pat¬ 
tern and planning and constructing underpasses, bridges, and so 
forth to ease traffic congestion and make tra%’el within the city easier 
and safer. 


The police department: The city police force is an important unit 
of the municipal administration. The duty of the police is to main¬ 
tain order, discover and arrest lawbreakers and protect law-abiding 
citizens from those who are criminally inclined. In most police 
organizations, the city' is dmded into districts or precincts to each of 
which a number of policemen are assigned. In the precinct there 
is a police station which is the force headquarters and is responsible 
to and under the control of the central headquarters of the city. 
The uniformed officers of the precinct station house patrol their 
assigned distnet on foot and in many instances this foot patrol is 
supplemented by patrol cars equipped with ttvo-wav radios. There 

detecti^•es, or policemen who work in plain clothes, 
attached to the precinct. 
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headquarters houses squads of detectives 
0 ave had special training and experience in particular kinds of 
o ce work. Just as the precinct policeman’s familiarity with his 
istrict aids him in performing his duts’, so the knowledge that the 
lembers of the special squads have in the various categories of 
rime is of value in bringing criminals to justice and it frequently 
revents the commission of crime. Uniformed policemen also direct 
raffic, and canv' out many special assignments. 

Ivlost police departments require that policemen meet exacting 
ihysical requirements, because of the nature of their work. They 
lust also pass examinations on the laws w'hich it is their duty to 
nforce. 


The city guards against fire: Because of the proximity of the build- 
igs, fire is a particularly serious hazard to an urban area. Most city 
;o^•emments wage a dual campaign against the danger of fires. 
)ne phase of the campaign is preventive. Before a building can 
)e constructed, the builder must obtain a permit from the city 
:overnment. These permits are not issued unless the plans and 
pecifications of the proposed structure meet the standards of the 
)uilding code. The provisions of the code often bar certain types 
)f building material because of inflammability. Electric wiring must 
)e installed and shielded so as to minimize the chances of its starting 
i fire and certain fire “stops” must be built into the structure. In 
iddition, the plans must allow for exits of adequate dimensions and 
)ther safetv features. 


Standing buildings are inspected regularly and the wiring, heat- 



torage of such combustibles as gasoline, oil and explosives. Many 
:ities supplement this supervision with regular appeals to the indi- 
•idual citizen to clear his dwelling of trash, rags and similar fire 

lazards. 

In addition, citv governments maintain a trained body of firemen 
;o fight the fires that do occur. Their organization is similar to that 
Df the police department, with units of men and equipment dis- 
:ributed throughout tire municipal area and on the alert 24 hours 

a dav. 

4 

The city provides for education: Eveiv’ cit>- operates a school sys¬ 
tem. This entails the building and maintaining of grade schools, 
hich schools and often special schools for adults. Often the school 
system includes courses in \ocational training and holds specif 
classes for the deaf, the dumb and the otherwise physically handi- 
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capped. City go\’emments also offer other aids to education b} 
maintaininij libraries, public lecture halls, and training schools for 

O ^ A 

teachers. 

The city cares for the sick and needy: It is the duty of the com- 
munit}' to rate care of those sick, aged, or helpless persons ',vho can¬ 
not take care of themseh es. It must also proride for the care of 
the insane, the feeble-minded, the orphans, and the poverty-stricken. 
Also many cities have adopted programs to combat juvenile de¬ 
linquency. 

City governments plan for the future: For a long period many 
of the older cities of the United States grew without any careful plan 
for the future. In recent vears. howe\*er. the necessitv for well- 
concei\ ed plans for future de\ elopment has been recognized gener¬ 
ally. Planning departments now consider ail aspects of the \ arious 
communities. Future water supply, sewage disposal, street lay-out, 
terminal facilities, airports, and building design are ^v■ithin the de¬ 
partmental province. City planners, almost without e.xception, ha\ e 
put through zoning ordinances which set aside certain areas of the 
cities for residential buildings and other districts for commercial and 
manufacturing growth. The aim is to increase the efficiency of the 
city organism and obtain optimum use of its land and facilities for 
the benefit of its residents, now and in years ahead. 

The city provides recreation: The congestion of the cities and the 

high cost of urban land compel community-wide action if essential 

recreation faciliti^ are to exist. The modem United States citv 

mamtains parks within its boundaries for the use of its residents and 

operates playgrounds and swimming pools for public use without 

cost to the users. Many cities have municipal golf courses and tennis 

courts. Almost all have free libraries, museums of various tN pe^^ and 
art galleries. ' ^ 

Public uhlities—a city concern: In some cities there are “public 

utility compames which supply gas, electricitv. telephone <=er\ice 

and streetcar and bus sendee for pri^■ate profit.' The citv reflates 

these private companies to make sure that the people receive good 

semce for a reasonable pnee. Some cities own and operate ffieir 
otvn public utihties. ^ 
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XV 


The Organization of the City 


Government 


HE CliTins OF THE E'ntted States have a number of different 
forms of coN-emment organization. Howc\ er. there is almost 
al^va^ s some kind of a central council of chosen representatives 
0 direct the city's business, and a mayor or manager to act as the 
lead of the organization. Then there are the heads of the important 
lopartments among which the %eork is di%Tded. and there are large 
lumbers of eniploi ees w ho %s ork under their leadership. 

There arc three (general plans of city government. In some cities 
he \'otcrs elect a chief oihcer known as a mayor and a lawmaking 
moup called a council, the members of which are usually called 
aldermen or councilmen and are elected from cits- districts called 

In some cities, huwescr. the soiers of the whole cim elect 
all of the aldermen. In other cities the s oters elect officials to forni 
a goseniment group called a commission. In still other ernes the 
voter- elea a small group of reproeiitatives to make the cits' lasvs, 
but thc-^e are also gis en the special duty of choosing a city inanapr to 
a. t as tlie executive head of the city's govei-nment. These three forms 

of cits government are usually described as. 

1 he nia\(-)r-cCiuiK'il plan. 

The c form of government. 


u ards. 


The ciiv-nninairer plan. 

» 



Many cities have worked out forms of organization which combine 
parts of these three general plans. 


The AlAYOR-CouNaL Form 

Until about 50 years ago the mayor-council plan of organization 
was used in almost all American cities. It is the oldest form of cit\’ 

4 

government in the United States. In manv wavs it is like the Na- 

4 d 

tional and State organizations. The mayor is elected by the people 
and is often given great power. He usually appoints the heads of 
the departments of the ciU' government and a large number of lower 
officers, although the city council sometimes has the power to confirm 
or reject the more imponant of these appointments. The mavor 
may sign or veto city ordinances. He is responsible for putting the 
ordinances into effect and has many officials under him to help him 
do so. Sometimes he is required to prepare a budget, which is his 
recommendation to the council as to how the money of the citv shall 
be collected and spent. 

The council is the legislati\'e group in this form of city go\crn- 
ment. The counciJ passes the cit>- laws, which are called ordinances, 
but it does not have the right to pass ordinances that \iolate the city 
charter, the State or National laws, or the State or National Con¬ 
stitutions. The council has the po\ver to decide the tax rate for the 
people. With the advice of the mayor, it decides how much monev 

IS to be spent by each of the city departments and the purposes for 
which It IS to be used. 


The Comhissiox Form 

A commission form of city government is newer than the mavor- 
coancU plan. In this kind of city organisation the voten elect three 
or more comir^s,oners to represent them. These commi.ssionen are 

usu% eteed from the whole city, rather than from districts or 
wards. They are given both the iawmaking and the latvenforcing 

Fwen of the city government. They decide on the ta.x rate lor 

the c.^- and p an how the city’s money Ls to be spent. Thev grant 
permits to various companies whose work must £ inspected' bf “he 
Cit) goienmient. One of the commissioners is chosen to preside as 
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-1 puuiic properly. £.ach commissioner supervises the work ot 
^ or more of the departments and is responsible for it. 

The City Manager Form 

The city manager plan was first used in Staunton, in the State of 
rginia, in 1908. Since then many cities have adopted it. In this 
in the people elect a small group or council to make city ordinances 
d to decide general matters of planning. They give to the council 
important duty, which is to hire as the head of the city organiza- 
n a professional administrator who is especially well qualified by 
perience and training for that kind of work. The people author- 
the council to pick the best man they can get, whether he lives in 
^ir own city or not. This city manager appoints the heads of 
partments and some of the other officers. 

The manager is responsible for the enforcement of the ordinances 
ssed by the council. He reports to the council on the needs of 
e citv' and suggests plans as to how the city’s money shall be spent 
.d how improv'ements shall be made. In most cases he holds office 
long as the council is satisfied with his work. 

The people retain control over their city government because their 
uncil can dismiss the manager at any time. Furthermore, the 
embers of the council are, in some cities, subject to recall by the 
)ters. And, of course, they can be voted out of office at the next 
gular election if the people are not satisfied with them. 

The City Courts 

E\'erv' city has its own court system. Sometimes the judges of 
lese courts are elected by the v oters of the city, and sometimes they 
re appointed by the city council or commission, by the governor of 
1 C State, or by some other person or group to whom authority is 
clcgated bv the people for that purpose. The larger cities have 
*\'cral types of courts to handle civ'il and minor criminal cases and 

ctit charges. 


The Cit\'’s Lawmaking Powers 

There are many kinds of city laws which are called ordinances, 
-oine of them relate to the organization of the city government; 
thcrs provide for the raising and spending of money, the planning 
nd upkeep of public buildings, parks, and city streets, and still 
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others are about such matters as water supply, (irairi;vj:(\ ami ^ewa^e. 
^lany deal with the health, safety, and li\ cs of the people. 


Generally private companies .'^upply the cit\ uith iras, (hatra 
lights, telephones, streetcars, and busses. Each of thoe t ranp uh(‘^ 


IS required to get from the city government an oper<iting {)ennit 

called a franchise, whicli states its right to do business aiul is its 
authority to act. 
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XVI 


Other Local Governments 


N THE Early Days, when people in the United States lived 
farther apart and there were not so many of them, the seirices 
which are now done by the go\-emment units were carried on 
bv single persons and small groups. In the days of Ae Thuteen Col¬ 
onics. for example, there were vers- few or no police in the cities. The 
citizen'^ watched and guarded their own homes and properties. The 
citv ao\ernmenL^ pro%ided neither street lights nor street cleaners. 
The people pro% ided for themselves whatever they felt they needed. 

Todav, e\ en in the small towns, the people call on government 
units to do hundreds of serxices for them. They prefer to pay taxes 
for these seniccs rather than to perform the serxices themselves. 
Thev want their town gox emment to proxdde street lights and good 
sidewalks Thev want it to clean the streets and allex-s. They want 
it to prox ide enough policemen to protect their homes They xv^t a 
sheritl in the county to arrest criminals xvho xiolate the laws. They 
\s ant the gox emment to do whatever else is needed to proxide an 

ordcrlv place in xvhich to live. 

Thc<^e x arious services are proxided by countx’, toxx-mhip and 
v.ll.,ce covemmenu.. The county is a subdivmon of the State 

.nH v-ilDcrP government umts generally are the smaUest 
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The County Government 


This unit of go\’eniment performs a number of services. Foi 
example, the county— 

Has charge of local elections and helps to conduct State and 
National elections. 

Maintains courts in which lawsuits are argued and decided 
and in which criminals are brought to trial, and courts to handle 
wills and all matters concerning estates. 

Decides on a tax rate which will raise the money needed for 
its own expenses and then collects the taxes; and also acts as an 
agent in collecting taxes for other units of government. 

Builds and maintains its own schools, although often with 
State aid. 


Keeps official records of the births, deaths, and marriages 
which take place within its borders. 

Keeps copies of important documents for the people. Such 
documents include deeds and title papers which show owner¬ 
ship of property, mortgages which prove debts and protect 
the rights of creditors, and judgments of law courts. 

Usually cares for its own poor, its aged and orphans. 

Is active in promoting health and sanitation. 

Issues some licenses and permits. 

Does its share in building and repairing roads, underpasses 
and bridges within its boundaries. 

Usually maintains a courthouse and a jail, and helps to main¬ 
tain other public buildings. 


In each county there is one town known as the “county scat,” 

which is the headquarters of the county government. The couniv 

officials usually have their offices at the county seat, in the “county 
building” or “county courthouse.” 


Usually there is a board of commissioners or supervisors in charge 

of the county government. The board may be large or small. If 

small, it usually is made up of members elected by the \ oicn of the 

entire county. If large, it is usually comprised of representatives of 
the townships in the county. 

Certain officials sometimes elected, sometimes appointed, help 

the board to do its work. Their powers and duties are fixed bv State 
law. 


Prosecuting attorneys—sheriffs—coroners: The dutv of one of 
the most important county officers, the prosecuting attorney, is to 




Dree t±ie law. He helps prepare charges against a suspected 
aker, obtains an indictment and argues the pec-ple's case hi the 

Tt. 

rhe less imponant cases are tried before a justice of the peace, 

0 is usually an elected officer of a toivTiship. 

Another imponant officer of the counts' is the sheriff. He is 
chief police officer of the counts* and is responsible for keeping 
ler. He tracks dotsm and arrests criminals. He is the super- 
3 T of the counts* jail. He notifies ^s■itnesse5 and jurors tshen lo 
Dear in court. ^Vhen ordered by the judge, he sells properu on 

ich taxes have not been paid. 

The sheriff has the authoriu- to caU on anv person in the county- 
help him arrest a criminal or presen’e la\e and order against any 
tbreak of la%s-iessness. If necessary-, he may ask the go% ernor for 
Ip. In such cases—and particularlv in cases of great dismrb- 
ce—the go^-emor mav send the State nuiitia called the National 
lard into the county to restore order and take over the local 


lice power. • • 

\n efficer called a coroner is given the duty of mvesngating sud- 

n or % iclent deaths which happen under suspicious conditions. 

e mav call together a jur^- of citizens to help him find out the tmth 

)out the ca.uscs of such deaths. 


;rei.’t"'-.'— .2uditOTS — JsscsscTs: The county treasurCi 

^ualh- receives, sraards and pays out the counn-'s money. Some- 
aies he is aided in his work bv assbtant collectors. He turns oyer 
. State, ciiv. and to^^•n cff.ci.als those parts of the tax monev which 
lould CO to them and uses the balance of tlie county taiees to pay 

le cc-ts of the couniv covemment. ... 

There is often a ccuntv auditor, who has the dutv of examining the 

^cc'unts cf other couniv cincers. 

■‘S;me counties have assessors to studv and decide upon the valua- 
:cn of all the lax-rble propem' in the county. Bv se^g an 
assessed valuation" on propeny. thev help the comity teard w 
he ccuntv treasurer to determine how much tax money should be 

■-■llectod from different prepertv o'^ners. 

0‘'ten a special b-oard or croup of omciab hears appeab from tax- 
.vhc think the .w»<cr he_t pieced hb valuation of their 
1 '. nen-c t'- -> hich. The board mav lower the valuation, may agree 

*,■"*•1 r > vci *.u,' iVw IV. , • », 

" \ c' .untv clerk keens tne rcccrd^ births, deaths, auu marriages 
- ih, c.- univ. Ke .also keeps copies cf deeds and mongages, an 


I r i L k -. .. i i i. 
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usuallv copies of all uills which are brought to him to be made 
official records of the count>'. These become public records so that 
any person can find out the truth about property' ownership. 

In most counties there is a superintendent of schools \sho supcr- 
\ises teaching, helps to select teachers, and cooperates with the 
State superintendent of schools. There may be health officers and 
overseers of the poor to supenise the care of po<5r people. There 
may be road commissioners responsible for the building and repair 
of count)' roads. *\nd some counties may have still other officers. 

Evcr\- countv maintains at least 



County courthouse 


which has one or more judges, 
appointed by the go\'emor or by the legislature, 
these judges are elected by the voters. 


0 * 

one court of justice and the judicial 
officers necessarv for its operation, 

« 4 

It has its own courthouse, although 

the judges wlio hold court there 

sometimes do not liN C in the counev 

# 

but are members of the .State ju¬ 
dicial 5\scem and hold coun in other 
counties as well. In manv Mates 
the counties are grouped into ju¬ 
dicial districts or circuits, each of 
In some States these judges are 

In other States 


The Couxt\- Manager Plan 


In recent years a number of counties ha'ce chantrecl their tto. ern- 
ment organization. The voters in these counties elect a small board 
of commissioners, who in turn hire a county manager. The hoard 
also chooses an auditor and a prosecuting attorney. Xearlv all other 
cfhcials are selected by the manager. He is then responsible h : 

their work and for the operation of the countv go\ernment as a 
tvhole. 

Township and \Ml.^ge Governments 

At least once a year, in some New England townships, the \ otcr-; 
meet and make their o\sn laws about their local roads, bridee-. 
sueets, schools, and other such matters. They fix the tax rate and 
decide how the money shall be spent. They elect officials to enforce 
the lav.-s. This is an interesting example of direct dcmocrarv in 
which me lawmaking powers of the people are not delegated to anv 

representatives. 
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n other townships, in New England and throughout the countiy, 
:ials such as justices of the peace, constables and road superN'iso^ 
elected and empowered by the voters to handle the township s 
lirs. 

n some States townships are used only to mark the boundaries 
election districts. 

rhe village or town is like a small city. Both petition the State 
ernment for authority to set up either a village or a town go\ern- 
nt. When this authority is granted, the community becomes an 

corporated” village or town. 

rhe village or town government deals with strictly local needs- 
nay— 

Pave and light the streets. 

Provide a water supply. 

Provide police and fire protection. 

Make local health regulations. 

Provide for disposal of sewage, garbage, and other waste. 
Cooperate with the State, county or school district officials 

for good schools. 

Set up a special tax rate to meet the expenses of these services. 

Village or town government is usually in the hands of a village or 
A-n board or council. Sometimes it is known as a “board of trus¬ 
ts.” Members are elected by the people. Some villages and to\vns 
^ct a president or mayor and giv’e him special powers. Usually 
ere is also a v illage or town clerk, a health officer, and police officers, 
hese officers serve the people of the village or town in their local 

If-govemment. 
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XVll 


Services of Government Mean 

Taxation 


T he Many Services performed by various government units, 
Federal, State, city, county, township and village, entail 
expenditures of sizeable sums of money. The Federal Go\’- 
emment employs more than two milhon full-time workers in the dis¬ 
charge of the duties the people have given it. State, city and local 
governments employ hundreds of thousands. Items such as educa¬ 
tion, unemployment and old-age insurance, subsidies to prevent ex¬ 
cessive fluctuation in the prices of agricultural commodities, public 
works, reclamation projects, highways, the armed services, veterans’ 


benefits and a welter of other activities involve huge outlays of funds. 

To these huge expenditures must be added the cost of retiring the 

Government debt incurred during World War II, and the great cost 

of the Nation’s foreign commitments, to help other people to help 
themselves. 


The President’s budget for the fiscal year beginning July 1, 1949, 

projected Federal spending totaling $42,000,000,000. While there 

are many types of taxes imposed to raise the needed funds, the even¬ 
tual source of the money is the same—the people of the United 
States. 


Since the beginning of time, the paying of taxes has been a painful 
duty and the people of the United States, groaning at thought of 
the levies they pay, run true to the pattern of the taxpayer the world 
over. It was a tax on tea which the British Crown ordered the cola- 



ts to pay, and which they thought unjust, that sparked the 
lerican Revolution. The action of the people of the United Stat^, 
digging deep into their pockets now to meet the highest adrmnis- 
tive expenses in the countr\*'s histoiy, and pay a large share of 
: staggering cost of world rehabilitation, reflects the qualiu of 
;ir belief in their self-government and of their \s'ish to help gi\e 
^ chance to free people in all countries to work out their ow'n 

5tinies. 

The problem of raising the money required to finance their o- 
^stic and foreign commitments without overburdening certain seg- 
^nts of the population and without drying up purchasing potser or 
bcouraging business enterprise is one of the most difficult that faces 

e American people. The various units of their govemm^ attack 

it through budgetary* procedure. The exec¬ 
utive obtains from each of his department 
heads a carefully calculated estimate of their 
needs for the coming year. The executixe 
(President, Governor or Mayors then ex¬ 
amines the departmental requests for funds, 
and usually they are combed by financial 
advisers to make sure they contain neither 
waste nor unnecessaiy expenditures. The 
executive then prepares an estimate of the 
total amount needed and from where it 
should come. The budget is then, m the 
case of the Federal Government, submitted 

o the Conoress for approval. The departmental allocations and 
he sums allowed to ^■arious projects are again subjected to careful 

^TiTthe Xational Consjess, the Appropriations Committee of the 
^ouse of Representatives holds exhaustive hearings mto both major 
md minor items of expenditure. The Committee then passes on its 
recommendations to the House which, it ulU be recalled, is the ^le 
bodv which has the po^s•er to imtiate biUs to raise re% enue. At oAer 
le^•ek of go^■emment, budgetary- matters are handled by the gm emor 
and Stat? legLdature. the mayor or c^ manager and a special board 

of officials, and the counU' or to^s'nship board. 

Sources of Go\-erxmen-t Fuxds 

The Federal Government gets its funds by means of diflertnt t;T« 
of taxes. Biggest revenue producers are; 



ncomes are taxed cn the 
basis of cbiiit:, to pay 
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Income tax: LcWed against the incomes of persons and busi 
ness organizations. The rates progress with the size of the 
income. It is intended that the amount of this tax shall cor¬ 
respond wth the individual’s, or the business s ability to pay. 
In a further attempt to a\oid hardship, certain deductions for 
dependents, expenses, and business losses are allowed. 

Inheritance tax: Le\*ied on the heirs and beneficiaries of 
estates. Large gifts of money and property made by one 
person to another are similarly taxed. 

Excise taxes: Imposed on manufactured products, particu¬ 
larly liquor, cigarettes, playing cards, luggage, and electric light 
bulbs. 

Customs duties: Charged on goods brought into the countrx' 
from abroad. 

Corporation tax: Le\ ied on corporations on a basis of capital 
stoci \"aiue. 

Aynusement and luxury taxes: Added to the cost of entrance 
tickets to places of amusement and to the price of items such 
as furs, jewelr)', and perfume. 

Transfer taxes: On the sale or e.xchange of stocks and bonds. 
Special purpose taxes: Re\ enues which are allocated to a 
specific purpose, such as the Social Securit\ tax on an employee'*; 
pay. This t)pe of levy on the employee is combined with a 
pay-roll tax imposed on the employer to provide the funds frf)m 

which pa\Tnents are made to workers during periods of unem¬ 
ployment and in old age. 

Taxes provide the main source of Go\ernment funds, although 
there are many other types of Federal revenue. The tolls paid bv ship.s 
passing through the Panama Canal, for instance, go to the Trc.asun . 
The Go^emment receives pa)Tnents for timber and grazing right'; 

on public lands. After World ^Var II, large sums were realized bv 
the Gov'emment from the sale of surplus war items. 


State Revenues 

States raise the money necessary to carr>’ out their admini.-=- 
trative and ser\ice obligations in many different wavs. The tiv 
pattern vanes from State to State, conditioned bv regional character 
Jstics and the financial condition of the State government An effort 
. made ,o avoid multiple taxing of the same source by Fef 
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Itate, municipal, county and township governments. However, 
inder the press of necessity, the respective levels of government have 
)een unable to avoid some duplication. 

Common and productive State taxes include— 

Property taxes: Levied against land, buildings, and equip¬ 
ment. 

hiheritance taxes: Nearly all States impose a levy on the 
estates of deceased residents. 

Income taxes: Considerably lower rates than the Federal 


protot\73e. 

Business taxes: On the earnings of companies and corpora¬ 
tions within the State. 

Franchise taxes: On private enterprises whose business re¬ 
quires extensive use of public property and facilities such as the 

high^v•ays. 

Gasoline tax: Imposed at point of retail purchase and fre- 
quently authorized only to raise funds to defray highway costs. 
Sales tax: A general levy resorted to by some States on all 

retail purchases. 

Special assessments: Charges for paving, sewers and like 
improvements against the land and buildings whose value was 


increased by the improvements. 

A wide assortment of fees, tolls, and fines: These items in¬ 
clude small charges made for recording documents, use charges 
for canals, bridges and ferries, and fines assessed against persons 

convicted of minor infractions of the law. 

Besides levies of this nature, many States receive grants-in-aid 
from the Federal Government and sums of money to be spent for 

specified purposes. 


Revenues for Local Governments 

In principle, the real estate properties within its jurisdiction are 
considered to be the main provider of tax revenue for local govern¬ 
ment units. In certain instances, the revenue denved from taxes 
on real property is shared tvith the State. In return, the State may 

cdUZ. road construction and similar projects. Other tax sources 

for the local government include 

tov nrt the local Dublic service companies. 
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Franchise taxes similar to those imposed b) the State. 

Sales taxes on retail purchases. 

Gross transaction taxes on general and financial busine.>ses. 
Special assessments for impro% ements. 

Amusement taxes similar to those uhich the Federal Go\ em- 


ment may impose. 

License and permit fees: Marriage licenses, auto permits, dog 
licenses, hunting and fishing permits and licenses to sell liquor, 
cigarettes, and other articles or to operate places of amusement. 


licenses, nunung ana nsning p< 
cigarettes, and other articles or 


iquor 


Directly or indirectly, e\ er>- American helps foot the cost of go% - 
emment. Part of the rent paid b>- the lessee of a propert\- goes for 
real estate taxes. A percentage of e\-er\- consumer purchase ulti¬ 
mately reaches the tax collector. The wage earner, through pay¬ 


ments deducted from his weekly wage, helps pay Social Secunt\ and 


Lnemplo>ment Compensation taxes. These payments are more 
accurately described as premiums on insurance policies rather than 


taxes. 


make on government for 
seixices and administration, the more their government will cost. 
But, in a very practical way, the tax bill of the Democracy in which 
he lives serx es to stimulate the indhidual citizen’s interest in his Gov¬ 
ernment’s programs—really his own programs—at home and abroad. 
His taxes are a constant reminder that he must pay to sec them 
achieved. 


The more demands the American people 
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XVlll 


The Underlying Principles of 

Democratic Government 


T he Functioning of the United States s>-stem of self-govern¬ 
ment relies on a set of basic principles. Some arise from the 
organic characteristics of the Nation and others evolve from the 
application of the fundamental theses expressed in the preamble to 

the Constitution. 

The equality of the individual and the inviolability of his several 
rights are premises to the establishment of justice and the securing 
of the ble«'ings of libertv. Also essential to the attainment of 
these objectiN-es is the supremacy of the law. No indriidual or group, 
regardless of wealth, potver, or circumstance, may defy it. And no 
person, for any reason, may be denied its protection. ^ 

The projection of these and other fundamentals mto an eincieni 
and practicable pattern of self-government wthout compromise of 
essential individual liberties or limitation of the basic power of the 
ballot required the establishment of certain operaung prmciples. 
The Nation’s phvsical size and its population made hteral se -gov¬ 
ernment an impossibility. As a working alternative the pnnciple of 

representative government was formulated. _ 

The voters choose a slate of candidates for pubUc office ^ their rep- 
rcsentatives in government. To these elective offic.ak, and mdirectly 
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to administrators appointed by elected officials, the\ delegate certain 

autliority. 

In theor}' and in practice, the public official exercises the pouer 
bestowed upon him bv the people only so long as they are satisfied 
with his conduct in office. The people ha\’e a number of means of 
exerting their control o\'er their representati\'es and reminding them 

4 are public serv ants as well as leaders. 

The formal manifestation of this control is the election itself. An 
office seeker usually presents to the voters, to whom he is appealing 
for support, a program which outlines his stand on the issues of the 
day. An official campaigning for re-election is likely to follow the 
same procedure and, in addition, to give an accounting of his ste-ward- 
ship in office. Officials, during their term of office, cannot afford to 
forget that in the next election they face a political “day of judg¬ 
ment,” and the prospect shapes their actions. 

The periodic tests of elections are far from being the sole reminder 
to the official that he holds office at the sufferance of the voter. The 
a^•erage citizen is not backward about con\-eying his personal \ iews 
to his representative on matters of administration or policy. It is 
not unusual for a United States Senator or Representative to recei\ e, 
in a single day, hundreds of letters from his constitutents relating to 
a piece of legislation up for congressional consideration. 

It is also common practice for delegations of \-oters to call per¬ 
sonally on go\-ernment officials to express their \ iews on current or 
future problems. Such delegations may represent commercial or 
trade organizations, civic or State groups, labor unions or other 
units which interest themsel\-es in public affairs; or they ma>- speak 
as individuals. Seldom do they fail to receix e a hearing. When the 
legislature is not sitting and when the official is free ofitearings and 
mestigath-e responsibilities, he is apt to re\-erse the procesi and 
tour his State or district to sound out \ oter opinion. 

Because of the relationship which exists between the press and 
radio and the \oter, organs of news and opinion influence official 
actions for two reasons. 'While the editorial stand and the policv 
of any particular journal is usually set by its owner and publisher, 
the lifeblood of the publication is its circulation. Circulation con¬ 
sists of the indmdual citizens who buy and read the publication— 
or m the case of radio, listen to the broadcast. To some extent 
therefore, newspapers, magazines and broadcasters are sensiti%-e to 

e opinions ^d wishes of their readers and listeners and. bccau<=e 
of this, are of direct concern to the go\-ernment official. 
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At the same time, publications and broadcasters obtain their fol¬ 
lowings as media of information and news, much of which bears on 
the affairs of government. As such, it is logical that they exert a 
measure of influence on the voter, and affect the formation of his 
opinions. Thus, for the officer of government, press and radio are 
desirable friends and dangerous opponents and he is guided 
accordingly. 

Although government in the United States has become a vast 
and complex mechanism, the voter, through these various means, 
insures himself against an unresponsive administration and keeps a 

firm grip on the reins of poiver. 

Throughout the structure of the United States democracy is a 
carefully calculated division of authoritN’ one of the vital prin¬ 
ciples on which the *\merican system is based. As has been dis¬ 
cussed, the three operating branches 



The Capitol 


of the Federal Government—legis¬ 
lative, executive and judicial—are 
semiautonomous. Yet each is ac¬ 
corded certain authority over the 
other. The Executive may defeat . 
a bill of Congress by a veto, or the 
judicial^’ may find the law uncon¬ 
stitutional. The Congress, in turn, 
rvields a hea \7 influence over the 
other tivo branches through its con¬ 


trol of the Go^•emment purse-strings, and the constitutional require¬ 
ment of Senate approval of judicial and executive appointments. ^ 
The principle is carried into the organization of the Congress it¬ 
self. Each House has special powers not shared by the other, and 
each has the privilege of amending action taken by the other. A 
hkc division of authority pre^•ails between Federal, State and loc^ 
government units. Even the elective machiners’ is so geared. A 
member of the House of Representatives ser^■es for tivo years, the 
President for four, and a Senator, six. The sen atonal terms ^e so 
cta.gered that onlv one-third of the Senate is up for election when 
[he people go to the polls ever^■ two years to elect the -hole body 
of a new House of Representatives. Once every- ^ 

election of a President coincides with the choosing of a new House 


ot checks and balances accomplishes purposes be- 

rJd br<h; people of the united States to be of fundatnental an- 
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portance to good and effecti\-e seIf*go\*emment. The autonomy oi 
the judiciar}* means independence for the courts and relati\ e free¬ 
dom from political, economic and social pressures. The judicial 
system is thus favorablv placed to execute its mission of interpieting 
and enforcing the law. The division of authority guards against 
undue concentration of power in one branch or level of go\'em- 
ment—a development for which the people of the Lnited States 
have had a deep-seated antipathy since colonial times, and is a 
barrier to hast)' adoption of plans and policies. 

In some quarters, this last characteristic has been critici2ed as 
produedt’e of undue slowness and inefficiency in administration. It 
has been the American experience, more often than not, that hasty 
Government action has been ill-considered and that better results 
would ha\'e been obtained if time had been taken to subject the 
measure or policy to critical scrutiny and detailed discussion by 
\-arious groups in and out of the Government. Moreo\*er, the checks 
and balances have not prevented fast and effecti\*e Go\ernment 
action 'v\hen required by past emergencies. 

The true measure of a government is found in the record of its 


administration and in the manner and t)pe of sen ice it has been able 
to offer the governed under all circumstances and conditions. Bv 
this yardstick, the United States system of self-go\ ernment has met 
a high standard. Its framework has pro\'ed equal to encompassing 
a phenomenal expansion in territory, population, militan' and eco¬ 
nomic power. It has weathered the crises that beset a voung and 
inexperienced nation from within and without. It survix ed a bitter 
civil war fought over an issue of individual freedom. It has ridden 
out economic storms of great \'iolence, and has ended abuses and rcin- 
lorced soft spots in the economy that the storms rc\*ealcd. It has 


successful!) defended the principles of freedom and seif-go\'ernment 
from attack by a hostile power. 


Few of citizens, on the other hand, will defend this record as 
perfect. ith the advantage of hindsight, it is possible to re\ iew the 
turbulent course of the Nation's histor)- and cite errors of perform¬ 
ance, and failures to act, which ha\-e delayed the Nation’s proeress. 

The people of the United States, aware of these, are conscious 
that more mistak^ may be made in the future. But of far greater 
concern to them is their realization that they ha\ e a gox emment 
representam-e of them, and which down through the vears has pre- 

weals that the citizen retains the right of criticizing his got ernment 
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directing its orientation to meet new situations, and of 

I whcie the majority agree that a change for the better 

A fuithcr siocktakmg discloses that the missions of the G 

set out by the preamble to the Constitution continue to be t 

that the bnion is strong, that internal peace prevails, that 

attention is being directed to the general welfare, and that 
sities of defense are being met. 

The future presents problems to test the power of popul 
ment. But there is confidence among United States cit 
what Abraham Lincoln, the Great Emancipator, describe 
‘‘Government of the people, by the people and for the pe 
deal w'ith them successfully, as it has done in the past. 



Preamble to The Declaration of Independence 


IN CONGRESS, JULY 4, 1 
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The O-ANiMovs Decl.aration of the Thirteen L mtei^ St ^.E- c f 

^S-hen in the course of huntan ocnts, it becon.^ I:'- 

dhsolve the poliucal and cMual st.u., n .o . 

assume among the posvers of the t.rth, 

the lass-s of Nature and of Nature ^ ^od ent de h 

opinions of mankind requires that they should deOare the cam 

them to the separation. created equal, 

We hold these truths to be self-evrdcnt, that all men ar c ^ 

they are endowed by their Creator svuh cermm unahcmabh nyhn, 

these are life, liberty and the pursuit of happmes 

eovemments are instituted among men, derning the j - P ^ 

;ent of the governed,-That whenever any fomt of governna-nt b- 

of L; ends, h is the right of the people to ‘^^er or o ^Ush u,^ 

institute new government, laying its foundation on pr n ‘P* ° : 

its powers in such form, as to them shall seem most likeh to sheet their 

lU pov^ers m SUCH lu , ... r^irtate that eovernments long ' 

and happiness. Prudence, indeed, . -^nd according 

lished should not be changed for light and transient causes, and 

e.xperience hath shown, that mankind are more disposed to 

su^erable, than to right themselves by abolishing the fornis to '' 

accustomed. But when a long train of abuses and 

ably the same object esdnees a design to reduce them under absolute desp 
it is their right, it is their duts-, to throw off such and to^p 

new guards for their future securit)-.—Such has been e p 
these Colonies: and such is now the necessity- which constrains them 
their former systems of government. The histor,- of the present King o 

Britain is a historx- of repeated injuries and 

the establishment of an absolute t%-ranny over these States. p 

facts be submitted to a candid \sorld. 



Constitution of the United States of America 

Prel\mble 

We the People of tlie United States, in order to form a more perfect Union 
establish justice, insure domestic tranquillit)', provide for the common defense 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberts' to ourselves an< 
our poster!t>', do ordain and establish this Constitution for the United State 

of America. 

Article I 


Section- 1. All legislative powers herein granted shall be vested in a Congre: 
of the United States, which shall consist of a Senate and House of Representath ei 
Section- 2. The House of Representatives shall be composed of membej 
chosen ever%- second year by the people of the several States, and the electors i 
each State shall have the qualifications requisite for electors of the most numeroi 

branch of the State Legislature. 

No person shall be a representative who shall not have attamed to the age < 
twent> -five vears, and been seven years a citizen of the United States, and wt 
shall not when elected, be an inhabitant of that State in which he shall be chose: 

Representatives and direct ta.xes shaU be apportioned among the several Stat 
which mav be included within this Union, according to theh respective numbei 
^vhich shall be determined by adding to the whole number of free ^^ns, r 
cludine those bound to seix-ice for a term of years, and excludmg Inchans n 
ta.xed “three-afths of all other persons. The actual enumeration shaU ^ ma. 
ss-ithin three vears after the first meeting of the Congress of the Lmted State 
and within ever.- subsequent term of ten years, in such ma^er zs they sh^ 1 
law direct The number of representatives shall not e.xceed one for esery thn 
thousand, but each Sute shall have at least one representative: md 
enumeration shall be made, the State of New H^pshire shall be entitled 
cE^e three. Massachusetts eight, Rhode Island and Prosaden^ U 

Connecticut'five. New York sLx, New Jersey four, Peni^lvama eight, 
one, Maryland sLx, Virginia ten. North Carolina five. South Carolina fise, 

°'w£'Sr„cie, happen in 0,e 

1 - 1 . z Vi^n of election to till suen \^C 3 iicics. 

'"?hTHounf kepre:;ntatives shall choose their Speaker and other office 

senate oi the first class and of the third t 

of the second class at the expiration of the fourth >ear. 



at the expiration of the sixth year, so that one-third may be chosen 
year; and if vacancies happen by resignation, or otherwise, uring 
the legislature of any State, the executive thereof may make teniporar>- appoint¬ 
ments until the next meeting of the legislature, which shall t en sue \ acancics. 

No person shall be a senator who shall not have attained ^ ^ ^ ' 

years, and been nine years a citizen of the United States, and who shall not, w cn 

elected, be an inhabitant of that State for which he shall be chosen. 

The Vice President of the United States shall be President of the Senate, but 


shall have no vote, unless they be equally divided. 

The Senate shall choose their other officers, and also a President pro tempore, 
in the absence of the \’ice President, or when he shall exercise the office of 
President of the United States. 

The Senate shall have the sole power to tr>- all impeachments. When sitting 
for that purpose, they shall be on oath or affirmation. When the President of 
the United States is tried, the Chief Justice shall preside: And no person shall 
be convicted without the concurrence of tsvo-thirds of the members present- 

judgment in cases of impeachment shall not extend further than to removal 
from office, and disqualification to hold and enjoy any office of honor, trust or 
profit under the United States; but the party convicted shall nev'crthcless be 
liable and subject to indictment, trial, judgment and punishment, according 
to law. 

Section- 4. The times, places and manner of holding elections for senators 
and representatives, shall be prescribed in each State by the legislature thereof; 
but the Congress may at any time by law make or alter such regulations, except as 
to the places of choosing senators. 

The Congress shall assemble at least once in every- year, and such meeting shall 
be on the first Monday in December, unless they shall by law appoint a different 
dav. 

Section 5. Each house shall be the judge of the elections, returns and quali¬ 
fications of its own members, and a majority of each shall constitute a quorum 
to do business; but a smaller number may adjourn from day to day, and may bc 
authorized to compel the attendance of absent members, in such manner, and 
under such penalties as each house may provide. 

Each house may determine the rules of its proceedings, punish its members for 
disorderly behaviour, and, with the concurrence of two-thirds, expel a member. 

Each house shall keep a journal of its proceedings, and from time to time 
publish the same, excepting such parts as may in their judgment require sccrccy: 
and the yeas and nays of the members of either house on any question shall, at 
the desire of onc-fifth of those present, be entered on the journal. 

Neither house, during the session of Congress, shall, without the consent of 
the other, adjourn for more than three days, nor to any other place than that in 
which the two houses shall be sitting. 


Section 6 . The senators and representatives shall receive a compensation for 
their sendees, to be ascertained by law, and paid out of the Treasurv of the 
Lmted States. They shall in all cases, except treason, felony and breach of the 
peace, be privileged from arrest during their attendance at the session of their 
respective houses, and in going to and returning from the same: and for anv 
speech or debate m either house, they shall not be questioned in anv other place 
senator or representative shall, during the time for which he was elected* 

S authority of the United States, which 

hall base been created, or the emoluments svhereof shall have been increased 

during such time: and no person holding any office under the United States 
shdl be a member of either house during his continuance in office 

seniJw but‘Jill.originate in the House of Repre- 
^ntotnes, but the Senate may propose or concur with amendments as on other 
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Ever>' bill which shall have passed the House of Representatives and the Senate 
shall, before it becomes a law, be presented to the President of the United States- 
if he approve he shall sign it, but if not he shall return it, with his objections to 
that house in which it shall have originated, who shall enter the objections at 
large on their journal, and proceed to reconsider it. If after such reconsideration 
two-thirds of that House shall agree to pass the bill, it shall be sent, together with 
the objections, to the other House, by which it shall likewise be reconsidered 
and if approved by two-thirds of that House, it shall become a law. But in all 
such cases the votes of both Houses shall be determined by yeas and na^'S, and 
the names of the persons voting for and against the bill shall be entered on the 
journal of each House respectively. If any bill shall not be returned by the 
President within ten days (Sundays excepted) after it shall have been presented 
to him, the same shall be a law, in like manner as if he had signed it, unless the 
Congress by their adjournment prevent its return, in which case it shall not be 
a law. 


Everv* order, resolution, or vote to which the concurrence of the Senate and 
House of Representatives may be necessar>’ (except on a question of adjourn¬ 
ment') shall be presented to the President of the United States; and before the 
same shall take effect, shall be approved by him, or being disapproved by him, 
shall be repassed by Uvo-thirds of the Senate and House of Representatives, 
according to the rules and limitations prescribed in the case of a bill. 

Section 8. The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes, duties, 
imposts and excises, to pay the debts and provide for the common defense and 
general welfare of the United States; but all duties, Imposts and excises shall be 

uniform throughout the United States; 

To borrow money on the credit of the United States; 

To regulate commerce with foreign nations, and among the several States, and 
with the Indian tribes; 

To establish an uniform rule of naturalization, and uniform laws on the subject 

of bankruptcies throughout the United States; 

To coin money, regulate the value thereof, and of foreign coin, and fix the 

standard of weights and measures; 

To provide for the punishment of counterfeiting the securities and current 
coin of the United States; 

To establish post offices and post roads; • r t • j 

To promote the progress of science and useful arts, by securing for limited 
times to authors and inventors the exclusive right to their respective writings and 

discoveries: 

To constitute uibunals inferior to the Supreme Court; , , , , , 

To define and punish piracies and felonies committed on the high seas, and 

offenses aaainst the law of nations: ^ 

To declare war, grant letters of marque and reprisal, and make rules con- 


rprninfif C 3 .Dturcs OH Isnd tinci wstcr^ u it 

To raise and support armies, but no appropriation of money to that use shaU 

be for a longer term than two years; 

To Drovide and maintain a ^avy . * , , i i i r 

To make rules for the government and regulation of the land and naval forces, 

lo prt idffor calling forth the militia to execute the laws of the Union, 

i„, such par. Of the offices, e.d ,h; 

exceeding ten miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, an 
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.ccep...„ ot C,ng,«.. beco,P= .h. co';:™. cr.S 

and to exercise liJte authority o' er P jj erection of forts, niaga- 

zines, arsenals, dock-yards, and other nee u earning into execu- 

To make ail laws which shall be necessar>- and proper for 

tion the foregoing po'vers, and all other po'vers o^Jr thereof, 

the Government of the United States, or in an> departme ^ 

SECTto.N- 9. The migration or importation of such P'=-ons as a o^he^Stau^ 

now existing shall think proper to admit, shall not e pro ^ ^ _ 

prior to the year one thousand eight hundred and eight, but ^ f 

be imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten dollars for cac p - ■ 

The privilege of the 'vrit of habeas corpus shall not be suspended, unlns '.hen 

in cases of rebellion or invasion the public safet\ require 

No biU of attainder or ex post facto law shall be passed. ^ 

No capitation, or other direct, tax shall be laid, unless m proportion to t..c 

census or enumeration herein before directed to c ta en. 

No tax or du^- shall be laid on articles exported from any State. 

No preference'shall be given by any 7^“^, from 

ports of one State O'er those of another: nor shall vessels bound to, or from, 

one State, be obliscd to enter, clear, or pay duties in another. 

No money shallbe dras'-n from the Treasury-, but m consequence of appropn.a- 

tions made by law: and a regular statement and account of the rutipts and 

expenditures of all public money shall be published from time to tunc. 

No title of nobilin- shall be granted by the United States: And no person 

holding any office of profit or trust under them, shall, without the consent ot 

the Congress, accept of any present, emolument, office, or title, of any kind 

whatever, from any King, Prince, or foreign State. 

Section 10. No State shall enter into any treaty, alliance, or confederation: 

grant letters of marque and reprisal; coin money: emit bills of credit: make anv 
thing but gold and silver coin a tender in pa>'mcnt of debts: pass any bill ot 
attafnder, post facto law, or law impairing the obligation of contracts, or grant 

any title of nobilit)*. 

No State shall, without the consent of the Congress, lay any imposts or duties 
on imports or exports, except what may be absolutely neccssar>- for cxccutine* its 
inspection laws: and the net produce of all duties and imposts, laid by any State 
on imports or exports, shall be for the use of the Treasury of the United States; 
and all such laws shall be subject to the revision and control of the Congress. 

No State shall, without the consent of Congress, lay any duty of tonnage, keep 
troops, or ships of war in time of peace, enter into any agreement or coniijact 
with another State, or with a foreign power, or engage in war, unless actually 
invaded, or in such imminent danger as will not admit of delay. 


Article II 


Section 1. The executive power shall be vested in a President of the United 
States of America. He shall hold his office during the term of four years, and, 
together with the Vice President, chosen for the same term, be elected, as follows: 

Each State shall appoint, in such manner as the legislature thereof may direct, 
a number of electors, equal to the whole number of senators and representatives 
to which the State may be entitled in the Congress: but no senator or represent¬ 
ative, or person holding an office of trust or profit under the United States, shall 
be appointed an elector. 

The electors shall meet in their respective States, and vote by ballot for two 
persons, of \^ilom one at least shall not be an inhabitant of the same State with 
themselves. And they shall make a list of all the persons voted for, and of the 
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number cf votes for each; which list they shall sign and certify, and transmit 
sealed to the scat of the Government of the United States, directed to the 
President of the Senate. The President of the Senate shall, in the presence of the 
Senate and House of Representatives, open all the certificates, and the votes shall 
then be counted. The person having the greatest number of votes shall be the 
President, if such number be a majority of the whole number of electors appointed; 
and if there be more than one who have such majorin', and have an equal number 
of votes, then the House of Representatives shall immediately choose by ballot one 
of them for President: and if no person have a majorin, then from the five 
hidlest on the list the said House shall in like manner choose the President. But 
In choosing the President, the votes shdl be taken by States, the representation 
from each State having one vote: a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a 
nic^iil^cr or members from two tliirds of tlic Ststes^ snei s insjorit^ of etc 
Scates shall be nccessarc- to a choice. In evert' case, after the choice of the 
Tresident, the person having the greatest nunaber of votes of the electors shall be 
the \ ice President. But if there should remain tv.o or more who have equal 
\ o'tes. the Senate shall choose from them by ballot the Vice President. 

The Congress mav determine the time of choosing the electors, and the day 
on which thev sh.-dl give their votes; which day shall be the same throughout 

the United States. . . . i. tt • j c 

No person except a natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States, 

at the time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the office of 

President - neither shall anv person be eligible to that office who shall not have 

attained to the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen years a resident within 

the United St.'itcs. fi_- j i_ 

In c-sc of the removal of the President from office, or of his death, resignation, 
or in duliiv to disch-.rcc the powers and duties of the said office, the same shall 
devolve on the \-ice President, and the Congress may by law provide for the case 
of removal, de.nh, resignation, or inabilitv, both of the President and Vice 
President, declnrine what officer shall then act as President, and such officer sh^ 
.accordinclv. until the disabilim be removed, or a President shall be elected. 

The re sident shall, at stated times, receive for his sen'ices, a compensaUon, 
which shall neither be incre.ased nor diminished during the period for wh^h 
b, shall have been elected, and he shall not receive svithm that penod any other 

--olurv r t from the United States, or any of them. . i, • .v 

' ■■B-for.' he enter on the execution of his office, he shall take the following oaffi 

do solcmnlv swear 'or affirm! that I will faithfully execute 
- ffio^'of President of the United States, and will to the best of my abiliU-, 

--,-s, n- on-tret .and defend the Constitution of the United States 

■' •> The President shall be Commander in Chief of the .^y and 

N ,v-;'of theVnited St.ates. and of the militia of the several States, when c^led 
tb- -ictu ■! s-re ice o! the United States; he may requ^ the opinion, m 
of the principal officer in each of the E.xecutive Departoents upon 

mv'subicrt relaiinc to the duties of their respective 

;; .'lar to crant reprieves a;rd pardons for ofTcnses against the Umted SUtes, 

' with the advice and consent of the Senate ^ 

,aud .ail r tb.er ^^ ffi.dl'bc established by law: but the Congress 

;r;iw Vl':id:;u ;i^.n;,Tthc courts of law, or in the heads of departments. 


tr.c o 


Inf^ 



Th President shall have power to hll up all vacancies that nia> happ'm dm in- 
h ^ cess of the Senate, by Granting commissions which shall expirt at thr ^ nd 

Q ION 3 He shall from time to time civc to the Conen .s^c ,„f,„ 

Union, and recommend to their considt r.iti<.n mi, h i,,, ..vm< 

.-.idcre necess’an- and expedient: he mav, on extraordinai v ,„,,,M,.ns, 

''' ^ both houses or either of them, and in case of disaer, , inent l,r.vw , n 

comene b > adjournment, he may adjonin th,m t,, m,, I, 

them, with resp per; he shall receive ambassadors and otl„ r pnl.li, 

time as s^l hm^^ „ 

ministers: he shall 

'°S™Tmx 4 The President, Vice Preside nt and all cis il ofTn ers of the I nu-d 
Statershall be removed from office on impeachment for, and comtmn of, 
Reason, briber>-, or other high crimes and misdemeanors. 


A 




^rcTlON- 1 The judicial power of the Unit-d Stans d.all h. s, m, ,1 ,n - r,- 
Supreme Court, and in such inferior courts as th.- Cioneress m.v. lom n:::- m 

time ordain and establish. The judecs, tx.th of the supreme and mf, n..r ,on,iv, 

shall hold their offices during good behaviour, and sh.dl, at st.it, d tm„ m re. < is e 
for their scnices, a compensation, which shall not be dnnmi-h, d dmine th, ir 

continuance in office. , n ■ i j . . 

Sectiox 2. The judicial power shall extend to all cases, m law and 

arising under this Constitution, the laws of the United Slates, and treaties madr, 

or which shall be made, under their authority: to all cas<-5 ;dl(( tine amba-.al'a ^. 

other public ministers and consuls; to all cases of adiniraltv and inariin-ie jmiv- 

diction: to controversies to which the Lnited Stai< s shall h< a p- if- : i" n- 

troversies between two or more Stales; between a State arid cii/ens (,f ara'ila r 

State; between citizens of dift'erent States; between citi/f-ns of tie v.,n,r M.iir 

claiming lands under grants of different States, and between a Stale, or the 

citizens thereof, and foreign States, citizens, or subjects. 

In all cases affecting ambassadors, other public ministers and araJ 

those in which a State shall be party, the Supreme Court shall h.i\f caimnal 

jurisdiction. In all the other cases before mentioned, the Supreinr Camii vii.dl 

have appellate jurisdiction, both as to law and to fact. 


: i_ 


under such regulations as the Congress shall make. 

The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall lx- b> jur\ : and 
such trial shall be held in the State where the said crimes shall ha\f' Ix-m toni- 
mitted; but when not committed within any State, the trial shall U .it h 
place or places as the Congress may by law ha\e diia cK d. 

Section 3. Treason against the United States, shall consist onl\ in h win- 
war against them, or in adhering to their enemies, eivinG thrm aid and cond'-rt. 
Xo person shall be convicted of treason unless on the testimony of two witn* s 
to the same overt act, or on confession in open court. 

The Congress shall have power to declare the purii.shrm nt of trr.i'./m, but no 
attainder of Ucason shall work corru|)tion of blood, or forfeituri rxt( pi dor mg 
the life of the person attainted. 


Article I\’ 

Section 1. Full faith and credit shall be given in each Statf 
acts, records, and judicial proceedings of cverv other Siao . And 
may by general laws prescribe the manner in which such aus, r. < 
ceedings shall be proved, and the effect thereof. 

Sectio.n 2 The citizens of each State shall be entitled to all 
immunities of citizens in the several States. 


to the p 
tia (!ori 

'•ids and 
pri\ ilegry 


ublic 

cre^s 

I'fCj- 
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A person charged in any State with treason, felony, or other crime, who shall 
flee from justice, and be found in another State, shall on demand of the cxecuth-c 
authority- of the State from which he fled, be delivered up, to be removed to 
the State having jurisdiction of the crime. 

No person held to ser\-ice or labour in one State, under the law's thereof 
escaping into another, shall, in consequence of any law or regulation therein, be 
discharged from such sers-ice or labour, but shall be delivered up on claim of the 
party to \vhom such ser\*ice or labour may be due. 

Section 3. New States may be admitted by the Congress into this Union; 
but no new State shall be formed or erected wnthm the jurisdiction of any other 
State; nor any State be formed by the junction of two or more States, or parts 
of States, without the consent of the legislatures of the States concerned as w'ell 
as of the Congress. 

The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the Territory or other property belonging to the United 
States: and nothing in this Constitution shall be so construed as to prejudice 
any claims of the United States, or of any particular State. 

Section 4. The United States shall guarantee to every State in this Union 
a republican form of Government, and shall protect each of them against invasion: 
and on application of the legislature, or of the executive (when the legislature 
cannot be convened) against domestic \-iolence. 

Article V 


pjQngxess, whenever two thirds of both Houses shall deem it necessary, 
shall propose amendments to this Constitution, or, on the application of the 
leeislatures of nvo thirds of the several States, shall call a convention for pro¬ 
posing amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid to all intents and pur¬ 
poses, as part of this Constitution, when ratified by the legislatures of three 
fourths of the several States, or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode of ratification may be proposed by the Congress; provided 
that no amendment which may be made prior to the year one thousand eight 
hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the first and fourth clauses in the 
Ninth Section of the First Article: and that no State, without its consent, shaU 

be deprived of its equal suffrage in the Senate. 

Article VI 


\11 debts contracted and engagements entered into, before the ad^tiem of 
this Constitution, shall be as valid against the United States under this Constitu¬ 
tion, as under the Confederation. i.- u u n k,, 

This Constitution, and the laws of the United States which “ 

pursuance thereof: and all treaties made or which shaU ^de 'mdex Ae 
Lthorin- of the United Sutes, shall be the supreme law of the land, and the 
judges in ever%- State shall be bound thereby, anythmg m the ConsUtution o 

lais-s of anv State to the contrary- notivithstandmg. 

The senators and representatives before mentioned, m ^ ^ ^ 

several State legislatures, and all executive and judicial officers, boto ot me 
United States and of the several States, shall be bound by oath or ^ffinnaWn 

!o “ppon Si, Co„,.i...io.; bu. „o religious .e„ 
qualification to any office or public trust under the United States. 

Article Vll 

The ratification of the conventions of nine States 
establishment of this Constitution beuveen the States so ratif> g 
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Done in convention by the one thousand seven hundred and 

Kcnlh day ot Septtmber m the ^ S „( America the twelfth. 

eighty reven attd of the /ubteri^^^^^ name,. 

la watness whereof we ha VVashincton, 


Attest • 

WiLLL\M J.\CKSOX, Secretary, 

New Hampshire 


John L.angdon 


Nicholas Gilman 

Massachusetts 


Nathaniel Gorham 


Rufus King 

Connecticut 


Wm. Saml. Johnson 


Roger Sherman 

New York 


Alexander H-\milton 


WiL. Livingston 
David Brearley. 


B. Franklin 
Thomas Mifflin 
Robt. Morris 
Geo. Clymer 


New Jersey 

■\Vm. Paterson 
J oNA. Dayton 

Pennsylvania 

Thos. FitzSimons 

J.\RED InGERSOLL 

James Wilson 
G ouv. Morris 

Delaware 


Geo. Re.\d 

Gunning Bedford jun. 
John Dickinson 


James McHenry 

Dan of St. Thos. Jenifer 


John Bl.\ir— 


Rich.ard Bassett 

Jaco. Broom 

Maryland 

Dane. Carroll. 

Virgina 

James M.adison jr. 

North Carolina 


Wm. Blount Hu Willlamson 

Richd. Dobbs Spaight 


South Carolina 


J. Rutledge 

Charles Cotesworth Pinckney 


Ch.vrles Pinckney 
Pierce Butler 


WiLLL^ii Few 


Georgia 

Abr Baldwin 
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Amendments 


Article I 

Congress shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion, or pro¬ 
hibiting the free exercise thereof: or abridging the freedom of speech, or of the 
press; or the right of the people peaceably to assemble, and to petition the 
Govemraent for a redress of grievances. 

Article II 

A well regulated militia, being nccessan* to the security of a free State, the 
right of the people to keep and bear arms, shall not be infringed. 

Article III 

No soldier shall, in time of peace be quartered in any house, without the con¬ 
sent of the owner, nor in time of wax, but in a manner to be prescribed by law. 

.\rticle IV 

The right of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, and 
effects, against unreasonable searches and seizures, shall not be riolated, and no 
warrants shall issue, but upon probable cause, supported by oath or affirmation, 
and particularly describing the place to be searched, and the persons or things 
to be seized. 

Article V 

Xo person shall be held to answer for a capital, or otheiAsdse infamous crime, 
unless on a presentment or indictment of a grand jury’, erccept in cases arising 
in the land or naval forces, or in the militia, when in actual service in time of 
\ ar or public danger : nor shall any person be subject for the same offense to be 
twice put in jeopardy of life or limb: nor shall be compelled in any criminal case 
to be a witness against himself, nor be deprived of life, libert>’, or propert)’, 
without due process of law; nor shall private propert)’ be taken for public use, 
without just compensation. 

Article Y1 


In all criminal prosecutions, the accused shall enjoy the right to a speedy and 
public trial, by an impartial jury of the State and district wherein the crime shall 
ha\‘e been committed, which district shall ha\'c been previousl) ascertained by 
law, and to be informed of the nature and cause of the accusation, to be con¬ 
fronted with the witnesses against him: to have compulsory' process for obtaining 
witnesses in his favor, and to have the assistance of counsel for his defense. 

Article Vll 

In suits at common law, where the value in controversy shall exceed twenty 
dollars, the right of trial by jury shall be present ed, and no fact tried by a 
shall be otherwise reexamined in any court of the United States, than according 

to the rules of the common law. 

.Article VIII 


Excc:s;-.c b.iil shall not be required, nor excessive fines imposed, nor cruel and 

unus'iai puni-'Iimcnts inflicted. 
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Article IX 

-.. 

Article X 

1 i- TT <;tates bv the Constitution, nor pro- 

.SEr.-: S':i“ ,Lpec..™.,-, .... - pc^p.^^ 


Article XI 


The iudidd p.»« of d.e Ud.ed S.a.es ehdi »o. ‘:'J““™Eh“unt’d 
Er^,-E:nr.=E“rh;dSr“e .Ecu ,o,d,„ S.a.e. 

Article XII 

The electors shall meet In their respective States, and vote by ballot for 
President aTvice President, one of whom, at least, shall not be an mhab.tant 
of t£ ”ie State with themselves: they shall nan.e m the.r ballots tne person 
voted for as President, and in distinct ballots the person voted for as \ .ce Pres.- 
dent and they shah make distinct lists of all persons voted for as President, and ol 
ah persons voted for as Vice President, and of the number of votes for each, which 
lists they shah sign and certify, and transmit sealed to the seat of the govemrm nt 
of the United States, directed to the President of the Senate. The President 
of the Senate shall, in the presence of the Senate and House of Representatis f 5 , 
open ah the certificates and the votes shall then be counted. The person ha\ me 
the greatest number of votes for President, shall be the President, if such nurnlxT 
be a majoriU’ of the whole number of electors appointed ; and if no person have 
such majorit}’, then from the persons having the highest numbers not exceeding 
three on the list of those voted for as President, the House of Rcprcsentati\ es 
shall choose immediately, by ballot, the President. But in choosing the President, 
the votes shall be taken by States, the representation from each State hav ing 
one vote: a quorum for this purpose shall consist of a member or members from 
tHO-thirds of the States, and a majorit)' of all the States shall be nccessar)- to a 
choice. And if the House of Representatives shall not choose a President when¬ 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the fourth day of March 
next following, then the Vice Presides! shall act as President, as in the case of 
the death or other constitutional disabilit)' of the President. The person havine 
the greatest number of votes as Vice President, shall be the \’ice President, if 
such number be a majorit)' of the w'hole number of electors appointed, and if no 
person have a majorit)’, then from the two highest numbers on the list, the Senate 
shaU choose the Vice President; a quorum for the purpose shall consist of two- 
tkrds of the whole number of Senators, and a majority of the whole numbe r 

be Kcessar>- to a choice. But no person constitutionallv inclii?ible to the 
office of President shall be eligible to that of Vice President of the United States. 

Article XIII 

uiS: ■» -tide b, .pp„p,i„. 


in 


Article XIV 


. -r ' . shall make or enforce anv i-iT 7 ‘ ^lat- 

the pru ileges or immunities of citizens of the United 7’ ^ 

denv to any person within its jurisdiction the'eoual mottt;7'°7 v 

according to their respective numberT coumS 7 p the several States 

m each State excluding Indians not taxed. But when the^ril'S'7*^ 
election for the choice of electors for President and We Pp ^“v 

States, Representatives in Coneress the execute InV 7 
or the members of the legislature thereof, is denied to aiv STheSri^i^^^’ 

or in an> way abndged, except for participation b rebellion, or other 
basis of representation therein shall be reduced m the Drnnnrtf 
nu„b,, of „.h „.de ci.ao„ ,hall boa, ,o the wholo 
twenty-one years of age in such State. ^ 


, J- person shall be a Senator or Representative m Confess or 

elector of President and \ ice President, or hold any office, cK-fl or Eai4rs- 
under the United States, or under any State, who, basing presiously tak^n m 
oatn, as a member of Congress, or as an officer of the United States or as a 
member of any State legislature, or as an executive or judicial officer of any State 
to support the Constitution of the United States, shall have engaged in insurrec¬ 
tion or rebellion against the same, or given aid or comfort to the enemies thereof. 
But Congress may by a vote of two-thirds of each house, remove such disability. 

Section 4. The validity of the public debt of the United States, authorized 
by law, including debts incurred for pacment of pensions and bounties for services 
in suppressing insurrection or rebellion, shall not be questioned. But neither 
the U nited States nor any State shall assume or pay any debt or obligation 
incurred in aid of insurrection or rebellion against the United States, or any 
claim for the loss or emancipation of any slave; but all such debts, obligations 
and claims shall be held illegal and void. 

Section' 5. The Congress shall have power to enforce, by appropriate legisla¬ 
tion, the provisions of this article. 


Article XV 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account of race, color, 
or prcNoous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appro¬ 
priate legislation. 

.Article XVI 


The Congress shall have power to lay and collect taxes on ^ 

whatever source derived, without apportionment among the several States, an 

^-ilhout regard to any census or enumeration. 

Article XVTI 


Section 1. The Senate of the United States sh^l ^com^^ 

from each State, elected by the people the qualifications 

shall h.-iv. one vote. The electors m ea h site legislature, 

requisite for electors of the most numerous branch of the btate gis 



Section 2. When vacancies happen in the representation of anv State :r. the 
Senate. the executive authority of such State shall issue \'.'rit5 of f-Uci'.or, :o :'!! 
such vacancies: Provided, That the legislature of any State ir.av t-rttpov.er 
executive thereof to make temporarv' appointments until the p-ople nil ::.c 
vacancies by election as the legislature mav direct. 

Section 3. This amendment shall not be so construed as to affect the r!- ction 
or term of any senator chosen before it beconres valid as part of the Const::non. 

.\rticle X\TII 

Section L After one year from, the ratiheation of this article the n.ar. ^facture, 
sale, or transportation of intoxicating liquors with.in, the impea tahor. th- :- o:' ir.tei. 
or e.xporiation thereof from the United States and all lerrito:^- to 

the jurisdiction thereof for beverage purposes is hereby prohibited. 

Section 2. The Congress and the several States shall have cor.current p'-os- r 
to enforce this article by appropriate legislation. 

Section 3. This article shall be inoperati\e unless it shall have bc' n ratif.rd 
as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the se’.eral Stat-s, 
as pro\'ided in the Constitution. Nothin seven years from the date of the submisdon 
hereof to the Slates by the Congress. 

.Article XIX 

Section I. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall not be 
denied or abrideed bv the United States or bv anv State on account of sex. 

Section 2. Congress shall have power to enforce this article by appu'opriatL- 

• * • • 


leeislation. 


Ajiticle XX 


Section 1. The term.s of the President and Vice President shall end .-.t r.ocn 
on the 20th day of Januar>-, and the terms of Senators and Rcprescnt:.t:\cs at 
noon on the 3d day of Januarx*, of the years in which such term.s wc-uld h:i\ 'e <. i.ded 
if this article had not been ratified; and the terms of their successors shall ilien 
begin. 

Section 2. The Congress shall assemble at least once in c\crv vear, and such 
meeting shall begin at noon on the 3d dav of Januarv, unless ihev shall bv la^v 
appoint a different day. 

Section 3. If, at the time fixed for the beginning of the term of the President, 
the President elect shall have died, the \'ice President elect shall become Presid- nt. 
If a President shall not have been chosen before the time fixed for the be-zir.nine 
of his term, or if the President elect shall have failed to qualify, then the \’ice 
President elect shall act as President until a President shall have qualified; and 
the Congress may by law proride for the case wherein neither a President t.irct 
nor a Vice President elect shall have qualified, declaring who shall then act as 
President, or the manner in which one who is to act shall be selected, and such 

person shall act accordingly until a President or \'ice President shall have 
qualified. 

Section 4. The Congress may by law provide for the case of the death of 
any of the persons from whom the House of Representatives mav choose a Presi¬ 
dent ’whenexer the right of choice shall have de%ol\'cd upon them, ar.d for 
Cuse Ot the death of any of the persons from whomi the Senate mav choose a \*ice 
President whenever the right of choice shall have devolved upon them. 

Section 5, Sections 1 and 2 shall take effect on the 15th dav of October 
following the ratificatio.n of this article. 

Section 6. This article shall be inoperative unless it sh.all ha\'c been ratified 

an amendment to the Constitution by the Iceislaiures of three-fourths of the 
several States ^Nilhin seven years from the date of its submission 
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Article XXI 


SECTION 1 


i. cigntccnth artjcje of amendment to 

United States is hereby repealed. 

Section 2 . The transportation or importation into a 
px^sseuion of the United States for delivery or use therein 
m violation of the laws thereof, is hereby prohibited. 

SrxTioN 3. This article shall be inoperative unlcsi it - 
as an amendment to the Constitution by conventions ir 
provided in the Constitution, within seven years from the 
hereof to the States by the Congress. 
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